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LIFE’S A GAME 


CHAPTER I 
A GLAD ALLIANCE 


might have been a dream. 
“Oh, I’m most frightfully sorry! Are 
you hurt °” 

The young man with the lean, tanned face 
and the penetrating grey eyes, who looked a 
gentleman although he was so shabby, thought 
he had never seen such a beautiful creature as 
the girl who stood over him when he had 
sprawled in the dust of the road. So ravishing 
was the picture she presented that he stayed 
still, lest the spell should be broken. Her beauty 
tied his tongue. 

“Please answer me! Are you hurt? Can 
I help you °” 

A hand which still looked miraculously small 
and well shaped, even though it was gloved, 
was placed on his left arm. The touch seemed 
to have a wonderfully reviving effect, for the 
young man leapt at once to his feet. 
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“You didn’t hurt me a bit, thanks,” he said, 
“and in any case it must have been my own fault. 
As a matter of fact, this will be a jolly good 
thing for me. I’m insured in the Dasly Flair 
against all accidents.” 

The voice was cultured, firm, and had a tone 
of whimsicality in it which Rosie Castle, being 
a gitl who possessed a sense of humour, found 
singularly attractive. 

While she smiled at the remark she studied 
him more closely. Here is her summary of the 
man she had run down with her two-seater a 
minute before : 

Tall (but not too tall); slim (but not thin) ; 
shabby, but the tweed suit, although much 
worn, had been cut by an excellent tailor; the 
shoes, too, had been expensive to buy. Age P 
About twenty-three, she would say. Like the 
rest of him, the man’s features were clean-cut. 
There was a humorous twist to the well-shaped 
mouth, and—now that he stood bare-headed 
before her—she noticed with a little thrill of 
excitement, which she decided was not only 
preposterous but ridiculous, that the dark 
brown hair was inclined to curl. Although 
still dusty from the spill in the dry, inhospitable 
road, the victim appealed to her as a man who 
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had lived a considerable portion of his life 
in a bath: he was that clean-looking, well- 
groomed type. Finally, he was a gentleman— 
or had been before his other tumble in the 
world. 

Now she noticed that the grey eyes were 
fixed so penetratingly upon her that she blushed 
and, to cover her confusion, she broke into 
speech again. 

“Tt is very sporting of you to say that it was 
your fault. But it wasn’t! I should have 
sounded my horn coming round that corner. 
I’m most awfully sorry |” 

“And I,” replied the Gentleman-Who-Had- 
Had-The-Tumble (that was how Rosie Castle 
had already styled him in her thoughts) “am 
delighted. That squares matters—or should 
do so.” 

The girl hesitated, and made a step towards 
her car. Then she suddenly stopped. 

“Were you going to Merrywood ? If so, I 
can give you a lift.” 

‘““My movements were somewhat vague, but 
Merrywood will suit me admirably, since you 
have so kindly made me the offer.” The 
whimsical twist of his lips became more pro- 
nounced. Parted, they disclosed even white 
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teeth which showed up conspicuously against 
the deep brown of his lean face. 

Rosie Castle felt inclined to stamp her foot, 
toss her head (which she knew was not a very 
young ladylike thing to do, but which was 
almost irresistible in the circumstances), and 
turn away without another word. The man 
was too tantalizing; he seemed to mock every- 
thing she said. 

“Very well!’ Hauteur in her tone, she 
led the way to the car. 

The Gentleman-Who-Had-Had-The-Tumble 
helped her into the two-seater, and immediately 
she became conscious of a couple of things: 
that he performed the simple act with admirable 
and graceful ease, and that the mere touch of 
his well-shaped hand caused that ridiculous 
little thrill she had experienced before, to be 
repeated. 

But, being a very charming girl indeed, this 
fact merely served to restrain her from putting 
the questions she would have liked to ask. So 
it was the man who opened up the conversation 
again. 

“You have done so much for me this morn- 
ing that I am inclined to impose upon your 
generosity a little more,’’ she heard him say. 


To 
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“Perhaps you know the town of Merrywood 
well, Miss——” 

“Castle,” she supplied shortly. 

“Thank you, Miss Castle. It is rather per- 
plexing speaking to people whose names you 
do not know. My own name, by the way, is 
Crosby—John Crosby. What I was going to 
say was that if you know Merrywood well, 
you might happen to know of someone who 
would be willing to take a chance by giving 
me a job P” 

The sympathy which Rosie Castle instantly 
experienced swamped the feeling of pique which 
the stranger’s manner had caused her to have. 
The country was full of men—gentlemen, too— 
who could not find any work to do, A man 
of his type—a gentleman who had come down 
in the world—might very well try to hide an 
aching heart beneath a jesting manner. She 
was ashamed of her former sense of resentment. 

“I shall be pleased to do anything I can,” 
she said readily. “What kind of work would 
you like p” 

“Ah!” he smiled again. “Excuse me!” 
Turning swiftly, he had taken the steering- 
wheel out of her hands and swerved the car 
violently on to the bank of the hedge on the 
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left. The next moment a heavy touring 
Daimler tore past. | 

“Clumsy brutes, many of these leisured 
classes,” he commented, as he dexterously 
turned the two-seater into the narrow road 
again. 

It was all done so swiftly, and so—what 
was the word P—casually, that Rosie Castle 
could scarcely bring herself to believe that, 
but for the quick-wittedness of the man by 
her side, she might have been killed. When 
the conviction flooded through her, she gasped. 

“You saved me—I might have been killed !” 
she said shakily. 

“1m sure, Miss Castle, there are heaps and 
heaps of people who would be willing to swear 
they couldn’t possibly spare you.” 

Jesting even when Death had just passed by |! 
What kind of man was this? What was his 
real nature? Did he go through life making 
mock of everything ? 

When she had regained some portion of her 
composure she said: 

“You were going to tell me what kind of 
work you would like.” 

He laughed deferentially. 

“Again I am covered with confusion. You 
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see, my qualifications are so limited. I can 
manage a car and ride a horse, but otherwise 
I’m afraid ’m a dud. As my poor Aunt Letitia 
has so often said: ‘What you lack, my boy’ 
(note the commiseration, please), “is common 
sense |’ But perhaps I might drive a milk-cart. 
.. . Anyway, I like the name of your town— 
I hope it’s your town, Miss Castle, because I 
want to stay in it—Merrywood! Doesn’t it 
conjure up pictures of Robin Hood and Friar 
Tuck eating several hundredweights of venison 
pastry °” 

This high rollicking was contagious. She 
laughed, and the merry laughter chased away 
the last of the tremors caused by her recent 
nafrow escape. 

“lm sorry to disappoint you,” she said, ‘“‘but 
Merrywood isn’t a bit like that. As a matter 
of fact, it’s a typical northern manufacturing 
town. Do yuu know the North, Mr. Be 

“Crosby. I told you! You really should 
have remembered! As the only man you have 
ever run down in your life I refuse to have 
my name forgotten. No, Miss Castle; I’m 
afraid I do not know the North very well 
—er, not this part of the country, at any 
rate,” 
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Because she had become interested, because 
this stranger was utterly unlike any other she 
had ever met, she was quick to notice that 
momentary and confused hesitation. 

“Then what are you doing up here ? Forgive 
me if the question is too rude.” 

‘My dear Miss Castle, I could forgive you 
anything. It is an honour to answer any 
questions you may cate to put to me about 
my unworthy and insignificant self. In point 
of fact, I’m on tramp—looking for a job.” As 
though being out of work was the most exquisite, 
the most flawless joke in the world, he chuckled 
heartily. 

“T want to feel sorry for you—and you won’t 
let me. How can I take you seriously when, 
just as I want to be sympathetic, you burst 
out laughing ?” 

“I am all contrition. I should not have 
laughed. I confess it. What is more, I deplore 
my unseemly mirth. Seriously, do you know 
a careless milkman in Merrywood who would 
trust me with his cart P”’ 

This time it was Rosie who was forced to 
laugh. 

“How ridiculous you are! The main industry 
of Merrywood, I was going to tell you, is cotton, 
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and its chief recreation football. Are you 
interested in football °” 

“TI played at—” He stopped. “At my board 
school,” he concluded, with a grin. “Forgive 
me, Miss Castle,” he hastily added, seeing her 
frown, “but the truth is, if I didn’t laugh I 
should have to swear—most horribly! I’m 
‘down to my last bob. That milk-cart job 1s 
really most urgent.” 

“Is two pounds a week any use to you >— 
for the time being, I mean, until you can get 
something more worthy of your abilities.” 

' “Two pounds a week, Miss Castle! You 
make me think of Croesus! It would be the 
jwealth of the Indies to me at the ptesent time. 
| Where can the philanthropist who ts willing to 
‘bestow such munificent largesse be found ?” 

| The girl turned a bewitching profile to him. 
- “My father is the chairman of directors of 
the local professional football club, Merrywood 
Albion. There is a vacancy on the ground 
staff.” She hesitated. “It would not be a 
ery good job—rather a menial one, I am 

raid, but——” 

“I won't have you running down my job, 

iss Castle. You must please understand that 

cannot allow it. I am most profoundly grate- 
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ful to you, however. I have been behaving 
like an ass before, I know, but for you to give 
a tramp like me a chance 

Please |” she interrupted, as though the 
word “tramp’’ displeased and hurt her. ‘“‘The 
duties are menial, as I have hinted. The 
groundsman wants an assistant.” 

‘And the groundsman shall have the keenest, 
if most muddleheaded, assistant that can be 
found in the whole of the British Isles, Miss 
Castle. You can take my word for that.” 

“T hope it will only be the stepping-stone to 
something much better, Mr. Crosby,” she 
replied. 

“‘Are you interested in football, Miss Castle °” 

Her eyes brightened. 

“T’m desperately keen. I have taken an 
interest in the Albion ever since I was a child. 
I go to the matches = 

“I’m thinking the job of assistant-grounds- 
man, if I can keep it, will suit me admirably— 
in fact, down to the ground.” Although she 
did not look, she felt sure that his grey eyes 
were twinkling, and that the well-shaped lips 
had twisted themselves into that whimsical 
smile again. 

Because she did not know what to say to 
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rebuke him, she made no reply, looking straight 
in front. 

Thereafter, and until the town of Merrywood 
was reached, twenty minutes later, silence fell 
between the man and girl who had come to 
know each other through Destiny and a hidden 
winding in a country lane. 

To both it was a distinctly happy silence. 


CHAPTER II 
MERRYWOOD ALBION FOOTBALL CLUB 


OOTBALL teams, like individuals have 

their ups and downs. According to the whim 
of the Arche * ae , 
football histor 
sity, beyond any human foresight, play havoc 
with proud traditions. Many famous clubs in 
the land have spells in which nothing will go 
tight, and in which, it would seem, all the 
malicious caprice of the Fates who turn the 
Wheel of Chance are bent to do them mischief, 

This was the present deplorable state of that 
once mighty club, Merrywood Albion. In the 
*nineties, the Albion had earned the nickname 
of “The Invincibles”, because no team had 
strength or skill enough to beat them. Original 
members of the Football League, their prowess 
for many years had rung through the world. 
Exiles in the far ends of the earth had turned 
eagerly to the newspapers from home to see 
how the famous Albion had “got on” in Cup 
or League. The club, indeed, had by its 
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greatness become part of the very fabric of 
football. 

Alas! that greatness had now departed. 
The Albion, once proud and mighty, was but 
a shadow of its former self. The club that 
had been an original member of the Football 
League was now in the Second Division. 

This relegation had been a bitter blow to 
Merrywood. It was as though the town had 
had its civic honour impugned. The fact that 
the tragedy had been inevitable did nothing to 
lessen the disgrace or wipe away the stain. For 
fifty years football had been the town’s absorbing 
hobby. To many in Merrywood it was a religion. 

Several causes had united to bring the name 
of Merrywood Albion low. The old directors— 
shrewd sportsmen whose football instinct was 
infallible; men who knew a footballer in the 
making—had died, and lesser men had taken 
their places. Troubles—petty jealousies and 
squabbles—had started in the board-room and 
were reflected on the field of play. Judgment 
in picking the players to carry on the traditions 
of the old masters who had brought glory to 
the Albion proved at fault. These, and a 
variety of other failings (since trouble never 
comes singly), had ended in an inglorious last 
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season in the First Division and an unavoidable 
decline into the Second Division of the League. 

Footballers, like other men who have some- 
thing to sell, have of necessity to offer their 
wares in the best market and, directly it was 
seen that the Albion were doomed, some of 
the most prominent of the players wearing the 
scarlet livery of the club had declined to sign 
on for another season. They had had enough 
of this Jonah team. The result was that the 
new season had started with a handful of 
experienced players and a large number of 
untried recruits. The prospects were anything 
but encouraging. 

The mighty who have fallen are the sport 
of the gods; with a more or less “scratch” 
team the Albion, during the first three matches 
they played in the Second Division, went from 
bad to worse. Out of a possible six points they 
had only gained one! The outlook was 
deplorable | 


The Tuesday morning after the Albion had 
lost at home to Wirltown Athletic a decided 
despondency had settled over the ground. The 
ghost had walked; in other words, the gentle- 
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man responsible for the club finances had paid 
the players; but he had done so with an air 
of such fixed melancholy that he might have 
been handing out death-warrants instead of 
the previous week’s wages. 

The players themselves had gone about their 
training listlessly—they looked at the practice- 
ball as though they hated it; the trainer bore 
an air of dull resignation ; and a man examining 
the net at the back of the goal which wasn’t 
used by the players in their ball-practice groaned. 

“Gosh! What a lot to play for the Albion 1” 
he muttered to himself. 

It was plain that Phil Patten was disgusted. 
Man and boy, he had been with the Merrywood 
Albion F.C. for nearly forty years. When one 
thought of the Albion one thought instinctively 
of Phil Patten, for so long as anyone in the 
town could remember, Patten had been con- 
nected with the Albion in some capacity or 
other. At the present moment, because of his 
age—he was sixty-two—he was chief grounds- 
man. 

The Echo, Metrywood’s evening newspaper, 
had been trying to induce Patten for some time 
to let it publish his reminiscences. As he 
watched, through the meshes of the net he was 
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examining, the Merrywood centre-forward at 
the other goal lift the practice-ball a yard over 
the bar from eight yards out, he groaned once 
more in the sheerest disgust. 

‘They're all bad—but he’s the worst!” he 
muttered, and then, straightening his back, he 
put his gnarled hand up to his cap. 

Instantly his whole attitude changed. He was 
like a soldier coming up to the salute whilst 
meeting his commanding officer on the parade- 
ground. 

“Good morning, Miss Rosie,” he said. His 
tone was brisk, almost joyful. Not a trace of 
his former pessimism remained. 

““Good morning, Phil,” answered the radiant- 
looking girl to whom he had touched his cap. 
“lve brought you the assistant you’ve been 
asking for.” She indicated a young man by her 
side. 

“What! I wanted a rough-and-ready feller, 
Miss Rosie,” expostulated the groundsman, 
whose quick eyes had seen that the prospective 
candidate for hard but menial work was a 
gentleman, in spite of his shabby appearance. 
A gentleman to wait on professional footballers | 

“You'll find me rough and ready enough, 
Mr.——” 
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““Mr. Patten—Phil Patten,” supplemented the 
girl, “Phil is the chief groundsman.” She 
turned to Patten and said: “This gentleman 
is down on his luck for the moment. I know 
this work is not good enough for him, but I 
want him to be given a chance, Phil. I want 
you to start him to-day—now !” 

‘All right, Miss Rosie !”’ replied the grounds- 
man; “‘what you says always goes with me. 
But what about ’im in there °?”? And he pointed 
with a derogatory finger towards the Albion 
Club offices; ‘‘he’ll want to know about it, 
you know.” 

“If Mr. Smithers asks for your authority, 
Phil, tell him that I gave it you—and that I 
am acting for my father, who is still chairman 
of directors |” She spoke with a certain charm- 
ing defiance which both the man by her side 
and the aged groundsman found irresistible. 

**So I will, Miss Rosie—so I will!’’ declared 
Patten, bringing his hand down hard upon his 
leg in appreciation of the situation which was 
likely to arise. “‘P’raps I ought not to say it, 
Miss Rosie,” he said, “but that walkin’ lamp- 
post fairly gives me the creeps. It was a bad 
day for the Albion when he poked ’is nose into 
our affairs |”’ 
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“TI haven’t time to discuss that with you 
now, Phil; we all have our opinions why the 
club is in its present state, of course. I will 
leave Mr. Crosby in your cate, and get home.” 
She turned to the man whose acquaintance 
she had made in such a peculiar manner a short 
hour before. “I am sorry I cannot put anything 
better in your way, but no doubt something will 
crop up sooner or later. Good-bye.” She 
held out her hand. 

“T shall always be indebted to you, Miss 
Castle,”’ John Crosby replied as he bent over it. 
“Please let me see you to your car.” 

“T mustn’t take you away from your work,” 
she said, and, with a smile that bewitched the 
man, was gone. 

Crosby was awakened from his reverie by 
hearing Phil Patten speaking to him. 

“It’s hard lines when a young gen’lman like 
you has to drop down to this. Come a mucker, 
eh ?” His query was sympathetic rather than 
impertinent. 

“For the time being,” replied the new assist- 
ant groundsman, feeling secretly that instead 
of taking a spill he had risen in miraculous 
fashion in the world. ‘“Can’t you give me a 
job °” 
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“The work will come when these so-called 
footballers get off the turf they’re spoiling. 
"Ere, I’ve finished this net now; let’s go along 
to the dressing-rooms, and I’ll tell you a few 
things that I think you ought to know.” 

It was evident to Crosby that, thanks to Rosie 
Castle’s introduction, he had found a friend in 
the old groundsman. What was also apparent 
to him was that Patten was of a garrulous type, 
and that he loved to talk about the Albion 
affairs. A stranger who knew nothing about 
the club, its past glorious history, and _ its 
present degradation, was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to him, and he seemed determined not 
to waste it. 

“Our main job,” he started, when they 
had reached the dressing-room assigned to the 
Visiting team each Saturday, and Patten had 
motioned his assistant to a seat on one of the 
benches, “‘is to get a decent pitch ready every 
week. Whatever the present team—if you can 
call it a team—does on it ain’t my concern. 
I’ve been noted for the way I’ve kept this and 
the old ground for years now, and’’—dog- 
matically —there still ain’t a better playing- 
pitch anywhere in England.” 

The speaker paused to prod the dottle in his 
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pipe with a stubby finger before continuing. 

“JT don’t know, young Crosby—didn’t Miss 
Rosie say your name was Crosby? Ah! I 
thought so—well, as I was saying, I don’t know 
whether you take much interest in professional 
football, but if you do, you can imagine what I 
must be feeling at the present time. I was 
born over there,” pointing to a row of small 
houses overlooking the ground, “and I’ve 
spent over forty years, man and lad, working 
for the Albion. I’ve seen ’em win the League 
Championship three times and the English 
Cup five times, and now I’ve seen ’em drop 
into the Second Division! I’m telling you this, 
young Crosby, because if you stay in Merry- 
wood long you’re bound to get football mad 
like everyone else in the place, and when you 
do you'll go round hiding your face, just like 
I do myself! Fancy me preparing the best 
playing-pitch in England—this bit of turf is 
acknowledged to be that, young Crosby !—for 
those imitation players to spoil!’ Again he 
waved a derogatory hand in the direction of the 
practising footballers. 

“The club is doing badly, is it ?”’ inquired his 
listener. This talk represented an entirely new 
world to John Crosby, and the probability was 
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that if it had taken place a bare six weeks before 
he would have yawned. But the past six weeks 
had been a very interesting and illuminating 
period in John Crosby’s life. He had both seen 
and heard things which before he would not 
have credited. He had had his eyes opened and 
his mind broadened. He had gone out to meet 
life, and it had taken him by the hand and 
educated him. He had become changed, not 
only physically, but mentally. Everything 
represented a new experience to him: this last 
inttiguing adventure the greatest of all. That 
was why he listened. 

“Say, young Crosby, where’ve you been— 
out of the country ?”’ exploded Phil Patten. 

“Oh, just wandering round.” 

“Wandering round! You can’t have kept 
your ears and eyes open, or you would never 
ask me such a tom-fool question as you did just 
now. Let me tell you that Merrywood Albion 
used to be one of the greatest football teams in 
England or Scotland. (I ain’t counting Ireland 
ot Wales, although Bill McCracken came out of 
one, and Billy Meredith out of the other.) 
And now,” with a snort, “they’re in the Second 
Division! That’s answer enough, ain’t it P” 

Crosby nodded his head. He didn’t know 
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enough about the subject to make any reply in 
words, but he saw that the groundsman wanted 
an affirmation, and he gave him one. 

“But that girl, she’s a marvel ; shell push ’em 
back again. Young Crosby, do you know that 
Miss Rosie—I’m privileged, and she’ll always 
be ‘Miss Castle’ to you, remember—is the finest 
lass in the world ?” 

“Indeed !” was the reply given to the old 
football gossip. To himself ‘young Crosby” 
was quite prepared to say that he had discovered 
that interesting fact on his own account over 
an hour before. 

“Yes. If her father stays ill long enough, 
she’s going to work wonders with this club, 
rotten as it is at the present time.” Phil Patten 
nodded vigorously over his pipe in confirma- 
tion. 

“Yes, so far as I can see, that’s the only 
chance for the Albion,” went on Patten, medi- 
tatively blowing out a great cloud of smoke. 
“But, of course, you don’t know the lie of the 
land yet. I’m a blunt man and I always speaks 
my mind, and when I say that William Castle 
was about the worst man in the town that could 
have been elected to be chairman of directors of 
Merrywood Albion I’m not far enough off the 
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truth to matter. That was three years ago, 
and the Albion’s been going downhill ever 
since.” 

“¥ don’t think you ought to tell me all this, 
Mr. Patten,” started Crosby, when the grounds- 
man fiercely countered : 

“I shouldn’t if I didn’t think you were the 
right sort of feller to hear it. And why do I 
know that, young Crosby ? Because you were 
passed along to me by Miss Rosie herself! 
And, anyway, if you don’t take an interest in 
the old club now, and wish it well, you soon 
will do so. You'll be seeing Miss Rosie, and if 
you’re half a man you’ll be working night and 
day for her. That’s why I’m telling you all 
this.”’ 

The old groundsman’s manner was so dog- 
matic and his tone was so fierce and conclusive 
that Crosby did not say anything more. Now 
that the girl who had so fascinated him that 
morning was the chief topic of conversation he 
was fully prepared to listen, moreover. 

“He ain’t got the grip, Mr. Castle hasn’t,” 
pursued Patten. ‘“‘He’s too weak. What’s needed 
here is a strong man—someone who knows his 
Own mind, and can see what he wants is carried 
out. Why, Miss Rosie’s done more during the 
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past two weeks since she took over the reins, 
than her father has in three years.” 

“Miss Castle?” interrupted the perplexed 
Crosby. 

“Miss Rosie—the same young lady who 
brought you to me this morning,” retorted the 
groundsman. “You see, when her father got 
ill, with worrying over the money he was losing 
on the club and in his business, and the doctor 
told him he must keep to his bed for a while 
and go away for a change afterwards, Miss 
Rosie asks him to hand over his authority in the 
Albion affairs to her for the time being. What 
do you think of that °” 

“T think it was a wonderfully plucky thing 
for her to do,” replied Crosby very zealously. 

“Bless you, young Crosby !’’ remarked this 
eccentric character. “‘Miss Rosie’s chock full of 
pluck! And as I was sayin’ just now, if her 
father only stays away long enough she’ll pull 
the Albion round. If she can’t do it, nobody 
can’t. But here are the boys. I’d better tell ’em 
who you are, I suppose.” 

Crosby stiffened to attention. 
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T was a new world in which the man who 
owed his change of luck to having been 

run down by a motor-car discovered himself, 
but, in spite of its many drawbacks, he evidently 
found it agreeable. At all events, he made no 
complaints, performing the menial tasks which 
fell to his lot with unfailing cheerfulness. It 
was this cheerfulness which caused comment 
among the players. 

“T can’t make that chap out,” remarked 
Ferks, the inside-right of the Albion League 
team ; “nobody in his senses would find anything 
to laugh at by being bossed by old Phil Patten, 
and yet the Crosby fellow goes round with a 
grin on his face as though he liked it. There’s 
some mystery about *im—that’s my opinion.” 

Someone in the corner of the dressing-room 
(the Albion players were changing into their 
street clothes after the usual morning practice) 
snorted. This proved to be Sylvester, the 
centre-half. A staid and silent man, he had 
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little patience with the effervescent Ferks, who 
was more handy with his mouth than with his 
feet—even on the field of play. 

‘‘He’s a toff down on his luck,” pronounced 
Sylvester; “‘any fool ought to be able to see 
that, and being a toff he isn’t likely to tell you his 
life-story, Ferks, my lad, so don’t you look 
forward to hearing it. And, anyway, he’s about 
the only one who can afford to raise a smile on 
this ground now, and I admire him for it. A 
toff who can grin on a couple-of-quid-a-week 
job is some fellow.” 

There was a murmur of approval at this 
sentiment, and Ferks was hushed into silence. 
This was broken by an astonishing comment 
from Walbrook, the goalkeeper. 

“Looks to me, Sam,” he said, turning to 
Sylvester, who was the captain of the team, 
“as though he might be a player. Do you 
remember how he trapped that ball this morning 
when Morren tried to take a corner-kick and 
sliced it ?”’ 

“Ah! ah!” laughed Ferks. “TI didn’t mean 
that kind of mystery, Wally. A player! He’s 
more like a bloke that the police are after, if 


you ask me.” 
“Who did ask you °”? demanded Sylvester. 
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“Tt wish he was a player, Ferks—I’d give him 
your place ; he couldn’t do worse than you did 
on Saturday.” 

While this discussion was proceeding in the 
dressing-room, the subject of it was seated on 
the grand-stand, reflectively smoking his pipe. 
For once his face had lost the lazy, good-tem- 
pered, whimsical smile that seemed habitual to 
it, and which had caused comment among all 
who saw it. At the present moment, John 
Crosby looked decidedly serious. He was 
serious, because he was debating a point of 
considerable importance. He was giving one 
of the few real problems that had come into his 
life careful thought. 

A few days had wrought a metamorphosis in 
the man who had drifted into the Merrywood 
Albion football enclosure from nowhere. He 
found it a matter not only of astonishment but 
of amusement, that four days should see the 
words of Phil Patten, the eccentric old grounds- 
man, come true. Patten had said that if he 
remained in the town long enough he would be 
bound to take an interest in the Albion Club. 
Crosby realized that he had been in Merrywood 
exactly four days, and that he thought of the 
Albion—and the girl who was so closely 
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connected with it—to the exclusion of practically 
everything else. 

The atmosphere in which he worked was 
strange, rough in a measure—but absorbing. 
He had known practically nothing about pro- 
fessional football on his arrival; if he had 
thought about it at all, he had visualized it as a 
commercialized form of sport which sickened a 
real sportsman. And then he had found that the 
most delightful girl he had ever met in England, 
or anywhere else, was bound up heart and soul 
in a professional football club. A club, more- 
over, for whom scarcely anyone had a good 
word! It was a staggering discovery. 

Quite apart from the fact that Rosie Castle 
was connected with the Albion Club, this 
business of sport into which he had been 
plunged by Chance intrigued him. He had 
talked to some of the Albion players—Sam 
Sylvester amongst them—and had found them 
excellent fellows. He became aware that these 
men took their trade seriously; that it was a 
deep regret with them that the club for which 
they played was doing so badly. Sam Sylvester 
had been with the team, he learned, for ten 
years. He had known the Albion when it was 
a power in the land, and when to wear its scarlet 
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jersey with the white collar and cuffs was an 
honour, and not a misfortune. 

He could not help being struck with the 
loyalty which Sylvester had shown. The man 
had stuck to the ship, which had almost been 
wrecked, and which might even now founder, 
because the Albion had introduced him to Big 
Football, and he was grateful accordingly. He 
showed his gratitude in a practical manner. 
Many had been the inducements made to him 
by other clubs to transfer his services—still 
valuable, for he was a wonderful tackler—but 
he had resisted them all. “The Albion gave 
me my start, and I shall finish with the 
club,” was the invariable reply he gave to 
those who came tempting him season after 
season. 

But the man was shouldering an heroic and 
almost hopeless task. Crosby had got to know 
of this as he had learned many other things 
during the short time he had been pottering 
about with the chief groundsman, and this 
quality in a man whom before he might have 
regarded with indifference had opened his eyes. 
He was beginning to understand, slowly yet 
sutely, that no sport can hold the affection of 
millions of people unless it has fine attributes. 
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Something of the inward drama of professional 
football was revealed to him. 

The sympathy of a sportsman will always go 
out to a bottom dog. John Crosby was a sports- 
man—many, could they have heard his recent 
history, would have declared him to be a very 
prince of sportsmen !—and he saw something 
fine and splendid in the determined effort which 
was being made by a mere girl and a handful 
of helpers to restore its former greatness to the 
club in whose service he had become so strangely 
enlisted. The fact that these crusaders seemed 
to be faced with overwhelming obstacles and 
handicaps stimulated his interest. After the 
jadedness from which he had escaped, this 
energy in what appeared a hopeless cause 
stirred him. 

Invariably his thoughts turned to the girl 
who was at the head of the movement. She was 
a strange type to him—and all the more 
fascinating on that account. He had never 
met anyone like her before—had never expected 
to meet anyone like her. He had come from a 
circle of beautiful women—world-famous, many 
of them, for their looks—and yet this girl who 
lived in a nondescript, unlovely northern town, 
who drove a shabby two-seater car, and whose 
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chief interest was professional football, was as 
far removed from any other girl he had ever 
known as a star—serene, unattainable, lovely 
beyond dreams she was—and he loved her! 
He had loved her from the first moment he had 
seen her bending over him as he sprawled in 
the dust of the country road, and he would 
always love her. 

The characteristic whimsical smile came back 
once more at the reflection. Life had held some 
great surprises for him during the last six weeks, 
but not one so great as this—that he should be 
run down by a wisp of a girl in a shabby two- 
seater not worth more than a couple of hundred 
pounds at the most, and that he, who had held 
women aloof for so long, should fall promptly 
and hopelessly in love with her. At least, he 
supposed it was love—this feeling that he wanted 
to see her every minute of the day, wanted to 
shield her from every care, every worry, wanted 
to provide for her, give her things ; if that was 
not love, what was it? He had never experi- 
enced it before—not even a pale imitation of 
this feeling which possessed him—but if it was 
not love, he decided, as he sat on the top seat 
of the grand-stand, puffing at his pipe, it was 
the nearest approach to it he would ever get. 
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—he had to fetch and carry for the visiting 
team—he saw the Albion directors arguing and 
discussing in the dressing-room. He saw the 
excited crowd of home supporters, gloomy- 
faced men, before the start. He sensed the vivid 
pageantry which to those who have the seeirg 
eye ate part and parcel of Big Football. 

It impressed him. He felt his breath coming 
quicker ; there was a slight tumult beneath his 
waistcoat. The atmosphere of tingling suspense 
in which he moved was contagious; the sup- 
pressed excitement of the players was com- 
municated to him—he wanted to see the new 
brown ball, which he had observed Phil Patten 
hand to the referee, in motion. A boyish thrill 
swept through him. He was not ashamed of the 
feeling; on the contrary, he was glad—wel- 
comed it. He had grown sated before his time. 
This new interest, he believed, would prove the 
necessary corrective. He hoped so. 

He was kept busy at manifold jobs until a 
great hum of frenzied hubbub announced that 
the game had begun. Then he turned to Phil 
Patten. . 

“I want to see the match—can I ?”’ he asked. 

The old groundsman smiled at the eager 
tone. 
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“Bitten you already, has it?” he rejoined; 
“well, you couldn’t have been the fellow I 
thought you was if it hadn’t. I’m over sixty ; 
I’ve been forty years here’—he swept his 
gnarled hand about—‘‘and yet, whenever I 
hear that shout, I seem to be a kid again. Come 
on up in the stand, boy ; I’ll find you a seat.” 

So, in an obscure corner of the Merrywood 
Albion grand-stand, John Crosby watched his 
first game of professional football. He followed 
with a keenness which caused Phil Patten, who 
was seated by his side, to chuckle happily. 
Although he did not know it at the time, that 
game was to change the whole of the young 
watcher’s life. 

While there was a brief halt to allow a player 
who had been winded to recover, Patten asked 
his companion what he thought of it. 

“Fast—amazingly fast—but not very clever,” 
answered Crosby. “Your defence is good, the 
halves are fairish, but the inside forwards are 
poor—they have no idea of combination; the 
right-winger is afraid of his man, and——”’ 

He could not get any farther; he was not 
allowed to proceed. Patten had caught hold of 
his arm: the groundsman’s fingers were pressing 
into the flesh. 
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“Boy, where did you get your knowledge of 
the game from °” 

The answer was out before the other could 
guard his tongue. 

“ve played,” Crosby said. 

“Played! For whom ?” 

““Oh, it’s some time back,” was the non- 
committal reply, and not another word could 
Patten get from him. 

After the interval, when the score was 1—1, 
and a draw—that irritating thing to a football 
crowd—seemed inevitable, the groundsman 
turned to his young assistant once more. 

““Where’s the chief weakness in the team, 
young Crosby °” 

The other hesitated over his reply. He seemed 
to be thinking hard. Yet when he answered his 
words were decisive enough. 

“The chief weakness is at centre-forward,” 
he said. “‘It is useless to expect inside-forwards 
to be effective if the man in the centre isn’t up 
to his job. But centre-forward is a terribly 
responsible position ; there’s every excuse for a 
player 7 

““H’m !”? commented Phil Patten, “‘you seem 
to know what you’re talkin’ about, young 
Crosby. Now, I wonder——” 
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But his companion gave him no further 
cause for “‘wondering”, contenting himself with 
watching the game which, ten minutes later, 
ended in the expected draw of 1—1. As though 
to emphasize Crosby’s comment, however, the 
Albion centre-forward, when presented with a 
veritable “‘sitter”’ (z.e., gilt-edged opportunity to 
score), sent the ball swirling high over the bar. 
Like many of his kind, in the very department of 
the game at which one would have naturally 
expected him to be a proficient marksman, he 
was woefully deficient. 

The end of the match meant that both Patten 
and his assistant had to work at feverish rate, 
seeing to the needs of the players. Only once 
could Crosby escape from the visitors’ dressing- 
room to the outside world. Then it was to see 
to the menial task of fetching some mote soap 
from Patten’s store. 

As he left the door of the dressing-room his 
arm was seized. A man of late middle age was 
looking at him as though he were a ghost. 

Crosby was the first to recover from the 
mutual surprise. 

“Whatever you intend to say, Bown,” he 
remarked, “don’t say it—here! I’m in lodgings 
at 33 New Cross Street. If you care to drop in 
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there to-night and smoke a pipe, I shall be 
delighted to see you. Then we can talk. Now 
you will realize how busy I am for the moment 
when I tell you that I’m the assistant groundsman 
of the Albion Club.” He wrenched his arm 
free, and was gone. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!’’ said the bewildered 
Bown to himself a few minutes later; “you 
could have knocked me down with a perishin’ 
feather |” 


CHAPTER IV 
CONFIDENCES 


‘ OW long would it take ?” repeated the 
visitor. 

John Crosby smiled across at the grizzly- 
haired, bow-legged man who had called on him 
as arranged at his lodgings that night. 

“That’s what I asked, Bown,” he said ; “‘and, 
as I’ve told you before, I’m not joking.” 

“You could certainly sprint—in fact, you 
were very fast indeed—in the days back at 
Oxford,” remarked the visitor, pulling at his 
pipe, “‘very fast! And you could have had 
good ball-control, too, if you’d only taken the 
trouble. That was what was the matter with 
you, Mr. ° 

“Crosby,” cut in his host. “Don’t forget, 
Bown, John Crosby.” 

The visitor acknowledged the information 
with a grin. 

“Well, Mr. Crosby, then,” he said. “You 
didn’t seem to have enough interest in the 
game at Oxford, Mr.—Crosby. Now, if you 
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had had to depend on football for a living, 
just as I’ve had to do all my life, you might 
have turned out a centre-forward, a real centre- 
forward, the man that every big League club 
in the country is crying out for to-day.” 

Crosby leaned forward. 

“My present income, Bown, is just two 
pounds a week. But it isn’t exactly the money ; 
I’m quite willing to play as an amateur—in 
fact, I should prefer it. But I intend to stay on 
in the town—and if I were good enough I 
should like to turn out for the Albion. Before 
I offer myself, however, I want you to make 
me fit. Of course, I shall pay you,” he added. 

Alec Bown, once the greatest inside-left in 
the four countries, and late Association football 
coach at Oxford University, had a dry humour 
of his own. 

“Out of your two pounds a week, Mr.— 
Crosby °” he inquired. 

The young man replied with admirable 
gravity. 

“TI have certain investments which bring me 
in a trifle. I want you to treat this seriously, 
Bown,” he said. 

Alec Bown pulled at his pipe. 

“Let me get it properly,” he said. “You 
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want me to make you good enough to play 
football regularly for Merrywood Albion— 
pteferably the League team, of course. You 
want this training stunt of yours kept secret 
until you can offer your services without fear of 
being turned down. Is that tight so far 2” 

“Quite right,’ replied John Crosby. “I am 
sotry to hear that you are out of a job—but if 
you will undertake to coach a single player 
instead of a team, you can consider yourself 
engaged straight away, and we shan’t quarrel 
about terms, Alec,” added this young man of 
many surprises. 

“What beats me started the sorely- 
puzzled Bown, when the other cut in sharply: 

“T have told you all I can tell you at the 
present timc, Bown; are you willing to take 
on the job 2” 

“Willing! Of course ?m willing! And you 
can keep your money in your pocket, Mr.—er 
—Crosby. I must try to remember that name in 
the future. When do you want to start ?” 

“Monday afternoon. The sooner the better. 
I shall be free after two o’clock. But I haven’t 
any togs; perhaps you will buy me what I 
want--size eight boots.” 

“Right! TI will be here at two o’clock on 
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Monday,” chuckled Bown. “Hang me if this 
doesn’t beat old Joe Banagher turning out for 
the Swifts !’’ 


As she left the sick-room, Rosie Castle could 
not help sighing. Her father had been more 
than usually “difficult” that day, and the strain 
had told on her nerves. 

William Castle’s was a curious case. Apart 
from a somewhat weak heart, Dr. Hartigan had 
said that he could find no trace of any organic 
disease. And yet for the past three weeks the 
chairman of the Mertywood Albion Footbal] 
Club had sunk into a querulous apathy from 
which he consistently refused to be roused. 
Between them, the family doctor and Rosie 
had had a most trying time. 

“T am convinced there is nothing really wrong 
with him,” Hartigan had told the girl, “but he 
is of the hypochondriac type, and will persist 
in imagining he is ill. I am sorry for you——” 

She had reassured him at that. 

“Oh, I’m all right! By this time I know 
father ; but it is good to hear that his illness is 
more imaginary than real. Business and other 
anxieties have been crowding on him lately, 
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and father never could stand a great deal of 
worty. I shall pull him round, doctor.” 

The medical man went away, telling himself 
what a fine type the girl was—and wishing that 
he could give the patient the “ticking-off” 
which he was convinced the ailing man deserved. 

Rosie’s sovereign and never-failing cure for 
the “dumps” was a run in the shabby two- 
seater, her only luxury. She decided to try this 
“cure” now. Her father was dozing after his 
light invalid’s lunch, and she had a couple of 
hours to herself. Going round to the garage, 
she got the car out, and was soon speeding 
into the country. 

To the north of Merrywood was a large 
common which served as a “lung” for the 
crowded town. On Bank Holidays and Satur- 
days it was the local Hampstead Heath. Tuesday 
afternoon, however, it was practically deserted. 
The bulk of Merrywood was at work, while 
the low-hanging clouds, which showed that 
rain was not far away, had kept nearer the town 
those idlers who had nothing particular to 
do. 

Rosie, as she drove at a slow pace up the hill 
which skirted the common to the left, had allowed 
her thoughts to stray to what she had felt for 
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some days was a forbidden, yet highly interest- 
ing subject. She was thinking of John Crosby. 

The more she saw of this young man, the 
more her interest was piqued. She told herself 
it was ridiculous to allow a man who was a 
complete stranger to monopolize so much of 
her attention; ridiculous and, perhaps, not 
quite nice. Yet, strong-willed as she was in so 
many ways, she could not overcome this 
threatened obsession. 

Rosie Castle was twenty-three years of age. 
Unlike so many girls of to-day who pride them- 
selves on their modernity, she had never des- 
pised love. She had never contemptuously 
dismissed it, as she heard many of her con- 
temporaries do, as ‘“‘utter bosh’, ‘“‘footling 
nonsense’, or “‘antiquated humbug”. She had 
read enough to tealize that the greatest events 
in history have been brought about by the love 
of a man for a woman, or the overwhelming 
passion which certain women have had for 
men. That she herself had never been touched 
by this great fact did not influence her in the 
least; she was keeping an open mind on the 
subject. 

During the last few years many men had 
made love to her; this was unavoidable, especi- 
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ally as she lived in an industrial town where for 
long her beauty had become famous. 

She had been brave, candid, absolutely 
“straight”? upon these occasions. To each man 
who had offered her his name and what fortune 
he possessed, she had said approximately the 
same thing: she was honoured by the declara- 
tion, but, as she did not return the affection, 
she could not accept. The words of dismissal 
had been said so gently, but yet with such 
sincere candour, that the unfortunate suitors 
had gone away with an added respect for her. 
An insult to her, had it been known, would 
have been avenged by half the town. 

Never, until that morning a few days back, 
had Rosie ever felt her heart quicken its beat 
at the near approach of a man. Men—especially 
sporting men—had always interested her, but 
not until she had seen John Crosby’s grey eyes 
fixed so whimsically upon her had she realized 
that love (or something perilously like it) was 
threatening to entrap her. Before that morning 
she might have considered it improbable, not 
to say impossible, for a girl like herself to fall 
in love with a strange man at sight. Such a 
thing might happen in a book, but not in real 
life. Was it hardly—proper ? 
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Yet this thing had happened—or almost 
happened—to her. She was faced with a 
problem. Was she going to allow a strange 
man to monopolize her thoughts P 

The sound of a football being kicked, always 
a stimulating sound to this girl, who had such 
a passionate interest in the game, roused her 
from her reverie. Slowing up the car, she 
looked round. A moment’s searching, and she 
saw that the game was being played on the 
common to her right—and a very curious 
“game” it was. 

A bow-legged, elderly man, wearing a white 
sweater, and with the ends of his trousers tucked 
into his socks, was standing guard between two 
large stones. It appeared as though he had 
just kicked a ball towards a youth in correct 
football gear, who was waiting to trap it with 
his left foot. While she watched the strange 
scene, the latter deftly brought the football 
under control with his left foot, tapped it 
swiftly to the side, and, in what seemed 
the same moment, “hit” the ball with his 
right. 

“Oh, well shot !” 

Involuntarily, unconsciously almost, Rosie 
Castle said the words under her breath. She 
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realized now that the elderly man was supposed 
to be a goalkeeper, the two large stones were 
evidently serving the purpose of goalposts, 
and that the young man in football rig was 
ptactising the art of “shooting in”. 

The exclamation had been wrung from her. 
It really was a beautiful shot, accurately placed 
to the right of the bow-legged man in goal, and 
rising so that the goalkeeper could not reach 
it even with the tips of his fingers. Undoubtedly 
it would have been a goal had the proper appara- 
tus been there instead of this schoolboyish 
makeshift. 

‘*A fine shot, lad |’? The words of the defeated 
goalkeeper floated on the quiet air to Rosie 
Castle, who had stopped the two-seater. 

At that moment the youth in football clothes 
looked up, saw the spectator—and actually 
flushed. 

As for Rosie Castle, she felt the blood mount 
in her own cheeks. She had been thinking of 
this man just before he materialized in the 
most surprising fashion before her. 

John Crosby walked towards her. For once 
the whimsical twist to his lips had vanished ; 
indeed, he bore the air almost of a schoolboy 
who has been discovered in some secret. 
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“Good afternoon, Miss Castle! Er—it looks 
rather like rain, don’t you think P” 

“You are not very well equipped for rain, 
Mr. Crosby. I did not know you _ played 
football.’ She looked at him interroga- 
tively. 

After what was evidently a severe struggle, 
the old, familiar, whimsical smile came back. 
To the girl it brought a quickening heart-beat ; 
it was like greeting an old friend—a valued but 
exasperating friend. 

‘The truth is, Miss Castle, I’m not conceited 
ot anything of that sort, you know, but I was 
beginning to be afraid I was putting on too 
much flesh. Thought Id better take a little 
violent exercise.”” He smiled again. 

But the girl did not smile. Into her face, 
much to John Crosby’s surprise, but more to 
his dismay, there came a look of angry annoy- 
ance. The eyes flashed, and the determined 
little chin was out-thrust in a challenge. 

“T really think you should go on the stage, 
Mr. Crosby. As a comedian—or a mystery-man. 
I hope you didn’t think I was unduly inquisi- 
tive.” 

“Miss Castle a 

But she would not listen. Stooping, she 
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started the engine, and the car roared away up 
the hill at top speed. 

“Oh, blazes!’ said John Crosby very dis- 
gustedly ; “‘what an unholy fool I am!” 


Rosie Castle was irritated for the next few 
days. She felt that she had cheapened herself, 
not only in her own eyes, but also in those of 
the man she could not dismiss from her mind. 
Because of the interest she felt in him she had 
invited Crosbv’s confidence—and he had refused 
it. He had put her off with a half-truth, which 
she considered worse than a downright lie. 
Putting on too much weight—the fellow was 
as slim as 4 girl! But kicking a football! Why 
didn’t he play golf ? There were some excellent 
links for artisans on the south side of the town, 
and he could always borrow clubs if he couldn’t 
afford to buy a set. Or he could walk, or run 
—a dozen other things. Why practise shooting 
for goal P 

The puzzle was beyond her. She tried to 
forget all about it, but couldn’t. For this reason : 
if Crosby was any good as a footballer—and 
that shot she had seen him make gave strong 
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promise that he might be—the Albion team 
could do with him. Now she came to think 
about it, she recalled that Crosby had been 
very reticent—murmuring some nonsense about 
having played for his board school, or some- 
thing—when she asked him that first morning 
if he had ever played football. He looked as 
though he had—that was why she had put the 
question. 

But she was tired of trying to pierce the 
mystery which hung about the assistant grounds- 
man she had herself appointed; she was tired, 
also, of probing for confidences which were 
invariably withheld. John Crosby could keep 
his secrets; unless she was forced to, she 
promised herself that she would not speak to 
the man again. She was beginning to wish 
that she had never seen the fellow. 

She kept to her resolve for a fortnight, nodding 
briefly to Crosby from a distance when she was 
forced, on her visits to the ground, to look his 
way. 

Then, at the usual Tuesday evening meeting 
of the directors, which she attended—represent- 
ing her father, the absent chairman—Masters, 
the club manager, gave her an electric shock. 

The constitution of the first team or League 
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eleven for the Saturday’s match had been 
agreed upon, and now Masters was submitting 
the proposed reserve team. After reading out 
the names of the goalkeeper, backs, and half- 
backs, he stopped. 

“lve got something to tell you that may 
surprise you,” he said; “the chap that’s giving 
a hand to Phil Patten wants me to let him have 
a trial in the reserve team on Saturday.” 

“What as P” barked the temporary chairman 
for the evening. 

“Centre-forward,” replied Masters. “If you 
want to know anything about the fellow,” he 
added, an unpleasant smile on his broad moon 
of a face, “‘you’d better ask Miss Castle. She 
gave him the job.” 

Flushing, but full of courage, the girl rose 
from her seat. 

“I object to your tone, Mr. Masters,’’ she 
said indignantly. “I warn you never to adopt 
that attitude to me again. It is true gentlemen,” 
she continued, turning to the directors, “that 
I gave Mr. Crosby this job. It was decided at a 
full directors’ meeting that we must get some- 
one to assist Patten, who is getting old. The 
next morning I happened to meet Mr. Crosby, 
who is a gentleman down on his luck. He asked 
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me if I could assist him to get some work. He 
had reached his last shilling. Try to imagine 
what confession must have meant to him—a 
gentleman, a man who had been used to 
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things 

“There are many gentlemanly wasters to be 
found,’ commented the chairman. 

“Let’s have fair play, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
see that Miss Castle’s action will justify very 
serious criticism. Besides, if this fellow Crosby 
really turns out to be a player, Miss Castle 
ought to be thanked instead of criticized. Have 
you seen him play yourself, Masters ?” 
Ben Wellings, one of the strongest members 
of the board of directors, turned to the club- 
manager. 

““Ye-es,” admitted Masters, it seemed a little 
reluctantly. “I happened to see him playing 
yesterday in a local Wednesday League game. 
He was’—the note of reluctance became more 
pronounced—“pretty good.” 

““As a centre-forward °” queried Wellings. 

‘As a centre-forward,” replied Masters. “His 
shooting was very fair—very fair indeed.” 

“Well, goodness knows, Mr. Chairman, we 
want a good centre-forward, not only in the 
reserve team, but in the League side. I propose 
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that this young fellow should be given a trial, 
since he has asked for it.” 

The chairman’s somewhat heavy face brooded 
over the suggestion for a moment or so. 

“What do the rest of you say ?” 

“Yes, give the fellow a trial. If he turns out 
no good, small damage will be done,” said 
another director; “he will be only an added 
‘dud’.” 

The chairman motioned towards Masters. 

“Let him have his trial, Masters,’ he said. 
“If he turns out to be of any use—all right. 
If he doesn’t, we’ll reconsider his case.” He 
looked at Rosie Castle. He had ruled the father 
and had expected to rule William Castle’s 
daughter. But in that matter David Messer had 
made a great mistake. He was just beginning 
to realize the fact. 


CHAPTER V 
UNDER FIRE 


O your best. A great deal may depend 
on how you play to-day. I cannot tell 
you more now.” 

Rosie Castle had not intended to say so 
much. Her resolve had been to continue to 
ignore this young man who had surrounded 
himself with such impenetrable reserve. But 
ordinary resolutions are apt to wilt before a 
sense of danger and that Crosby was in dire 
danger of losing his job, unimportant and ill-paid 
as it was, she knew. 

“IT shall try all I know—of course, Miss 
Castle,” replied Crosby. The anxiety in the 
girl’s voice intrigued him. ‘“‘And.. . Miss 
Castle, I wanted to make sure I might be of 
some use before I mentioned anything. That 
was why I didn’t train with the rest of the 
players here.” 

“I see. You wanted to keep it a secret ? 
Well—don’t forget what I told you just now. 
Play as well as you can.” 


UNDER FIRE 


With a smile, Rosie Castle left him. 

“Well, young Crosby, you’re a deep ’un, an’ 
no mistake!” Phil Patten, his wrinkled face 
distorted by a wide grin, was standing near the 
dressing-room door. “Why didn’t you say 
you was a player? Blow me, what did you 
want to make a mystery of it for P” 

“J didn’t want to make a fool of myself, 
Phil.” 

The old groundsman looked at the retreating 
figure of Rosie Castle, and made a clicking 
sound. 

““Ah-h !?? he muttered. “TI gave ’ee a month, 
but ere you be, up to your neck in the Albion’s 
affairs with only a fortnight gone... . If you 
fail to get a couple of goals to-day, don’t you 
speak to me again—mind that !” 

Crosby walked on into the dressing-room. 

He found himself possessed by strange feel- 
ings. He would have scoffed had anyone said 
he was romantic-minded, and yet, as he started 
to change into his football things, his nerves 
were tingling. 

Why had he allowed himself to “get up to 
the neck in the affairs of Merrywood Albion” ? 
—to use Phil Patten’s phrase. 

He had done so because he loved a girl he 
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had known just over a fortnight; she was in 
trouble, and he wanted to help her. 

A squat, unpleasant-looking man, whom he 
recognized as one of the directors of the club, 
banged the door of the dressing-room and 
walked over to him. 

“A lot depends on how you play to-day, my 
Jad,”’ said David Messer. 

Crosby did not like either the man’s appear- 
ance or the tone of his voice. But he hid his 
natural resentment behind a disarming smile. 

“You mustn’t make me feel too nervous, sit 
—I’m all of a flutter already,” he said pleasantly. 

The director turned away with a sneer. John 
Crosby made a note of that sneer ; he put a black 
mark in his memory against this squat, unpleasant- 
looking individual, whom he learnt, upon inquiry, 
was the present chairman of directors. 

“A rotter!’’ said his informant, a veteran 
player, who was massaging his left knee before 
pulling on an elastic knee-cap, “‘and the bloke 
whose place he’s taken was a fool. If you do 
any good to-day, kid, stay on here only long 
enough to get transferred to a decent club. 
You'll break your heart with Merrywood 
Albion.” 

““Where do you play °” asked Crosby. 
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““Inside-left,”” answered Peter Blair, smiling 
wryly at the thought that a man who had been 
Scotland’s inside-left for five years following 
was not recognized by this novitiate; “and if 
you keep up well between the backs, I'll see 
you get your chances.” 

“Come on, lads !” 

A man Crosby took to be the referee, poked 
his eager, inquisitive face into the dressing-room. 
““Look alive, there !’? he added, and vanished. 

Peter Blair, the veteran, who captained the 
team, Crosby found, shepherded his flock out- 
side. 

Those who ‘‘followed” the Albion club were, 
like most of the northern football crowds, free, 
unfettered critics. Their enthusiasm was not of 
the self-contained, silent variety. They came to 
the ground to shout praise or groan dismay: and 
while they were invariably generous toa successful 
player, they were merciless to a “dud”. 

As John Crosby trotted up to take his place 
in the preliminary “‘shoot-in’, he realized that 
he would be under fire for the whole of the 
game. There were not more than five thousand 
spectators present, perhaps; but this crowd, 
small as it was, represented the very cream, the 
fine flower, of the football zealots who sup- 
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ported the Albion with the fiery enthusiasm of 
fanatics. The first ten minutes of the Central 
League match—Merrywood Albion Reserves »v. 
Deepmoor United Reserves—saw the usual dis- 
otganized scramble common to this class of 
football. 

The new centre-forward on trial for the home 
club was disorganized with the rest. Apart from 
the game he had had with a local Wednesday 
League eleven the previous Wednesday, John 
Crosby had played no football for a couple of 
seasons—and when he had played he had not 
taken the game very seriously. But then, there 
had seemed no vital reason why he should. 

During these first tumultuous ten minutes, 
he was like a cork tossing about on an angry 
sea, He was buffeted here, there, and every- 
where; the ball never came true to him, and 
when it was at his feet he received such abrupt 
and often brutal treatment from his opponents 
that it seemed to him he spent more time sprawl- 
ing in the mud than on his legs. 

He was angry, mortified, and passionately 
resentful. Nothing went right for him, and he 
was acutely conscious that he was not merely a 
failure, but that he was making such an exhi- 
bition of himself that he would never be able 
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to live it down. Whatever ambitions he might 
have had were completely shattered in those 
ten minutes. So Crosby told himself. 

The real facts were bad, but not nearly so 
black as the player himself considered. Crosby’s 
brain was too active at the start of the game, 
and everything was magnified and grossly 
exaggerated in consequence. The start he made 
was certainly not promising; he lost his head 
at critical times. This was a fault of inexperience, 
however. The other circumstances were these : 
Crosby was systematically ignored by all his 
colleagues in the front line, except Blair; what 
foraging was done he had to do mostly himself ; 
and the opposing centre-half, a great brute of a 
player who had lost his place in the Deepmoor 
United first team that day for the first time, and 
was consequently in an ugly mood, was deter- 
mined to get his revenge upon someone. This 
centre-forward, who seemed to be the laughing- 
stock of his own team, appeared to be a promising 
subject. 

After fifteen minutes, John Crosby was sore 
in body and subdued in mind. He wished the 
eatth would open, and that he might sink 
through to a merciful oblivion. 

A great challenging roar—it appeared to 
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him of fierce contempt—struck him like a blow 
in the face. 

“Come on, Crosby!” cried a section of the 
crowd which had been particularly noisy since 
the game commenced. 

He remembered then. He remembered that 
sitting in the grand-stand was a girl who had 
pleaded earnestly with him before the match 
to play well. A great deal depended on his 
playing well, she had said. 

And now he had let her down—failed her ! 
Shame flooded through him. 

Something surged up within Crosby that had 
long lain dormant. He flushed and determined 
to show his worth. 

Presently the Albion’s forwards got going. 
Crosby, as he flashed down the field, received a 
lovely pass from Blair. 

Without any conscious effort on his part, 
fresh speed came to John Crosby. To a watcher 
it might have seemed as though a whip had 
been applied to his fleeting form. With what 
struck the centre-forward at the time as the 
only possible thing to have happened, and 
afterwards as the most wonderful luck, the ball 
settled itself snugly at his toes, and he raced 
on. 
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It was a delirious moment, packed with 
emotion. Nothing was very clear (he might 
have been dreaming this scene instead of living 
it), but he was conscious that he had left the 
Deepmoor back, who had challenged him behind, 
and that the white goalposts had loomed 
up suddenly in front of him startlingly 
clear. 

Then an astonishing thing happened. He had 
been on fire before, but now that the vital, 
critical moment had arrived, he found himself 
surprisingly calm. Where this cool calculation 
had come from he did not know, but the craning 
spectators saw him fire with deadly accuracy 
past the prancing Deepmoor goalkeeper. 

“Good lad! A fine shot !” 

Peter Blair had rushed up to shake him by 
the hand—an example which was followed 
more or less perfunctorily by one or two other 
Albion players. 

The veteran’s view was echoed by the crowd, 
who burst into a storm of applause. 

Had this cheering taken place early in the 
game, the scorer might have felt flattered, but 
Crosby knew that little real merit belonged to 
him—the real work had been done by Blair, 
who had schemed the opening: he had merely 
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applied the finishing touch. Besides, he had 
committed many unpardonable blunders earlier 
on. Still, for the sake of Rosie Castle, he was 
glad he had not muffled the perfect chance which 
the inside-left had given him. 

His success gave him confidence ; he carried 
himself with more assurance. The coolness 
which had come to him in such unexpected 
fashion as he stood in front of goal remained 
with him; he found it easier to evade the des- 
perate, bull-like rushes of the opposing centre- 
half. Just before the half-time whistle went, 
Crosby foiled the Deepmoor giant so completely 
with a rapid body-swerve that the latter went 
sliding yards in the mud. 

The manceuvre was greeted with delighted 
laughter by the crowd, and when Crosby left 
the field he was welcomed with beaming faces. 

The first person he saw in the dressing-room 
was Phil Patten. The groundsman chuckled as 
he seized his arm. 

““Miss Rosie’s smilin’ all over her face,” said 
Patten; “I was sitting just behind her when 
you scored that goal, an’ she was clappin’ her 
hands like a child. You’ve done better than I 
thought you would, young Crosby.” 

“Tt was Blair’s goal; he did all the work,” 
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replied the centre-forward; “anyone could 
have got the goal.” 

“Don’t you believe it, kid.” Holding out a 
plate on which was a slice of lemon, the veteran 
had come up to overhear the last remark. 
“Many of the so-called centre-forwards playing 
in First Division teams to-day would have lost 
their heads and sent it yards over the bar. Cool- 
ness in front of goal is the first thing a centre- 
forward ought to have—and you’ve got it. 
You're doing all right, boy !” 

Heartening words; and when Crosby took 
the field again, many of the fears which had 
formerly assailed him vanished. 

The scoring of an opening goal is an immense 
tonic to any player, and upon this raw recruit 
to Big Football the effect was almost magical. 
Throughout the second half, Crosby, although 
making occasional mistakes which caused groans 
to come from the crowd, was a dominating 
figure. Two admirable qualifications he showed 
he possessed for his difficult job besides that all- 
essential coolness in front of the goal. These 
were a wonderful burst of speed, which he 
seemed able to call upon at will, and the ability 
to shoot hard and true with either foot. He 
displayed the good amateur’s skill at the latter 
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art. Twice drives from his boot were only 
saved by the Deepmoor custodian hurling himself 
full-length and diverting the shot round the 
post and over the bar, a corner being the penalty 
in each case. 

These whizz-bang shots of the new centre- 
forward, in fact, became the feature of the 
home team’s play, apart from the  con- 
tinued dexterous scheming of Peter Blair, 
who seemed determined to live up to his 
promise and give the recruit every possible 
chance. 

Now, 2 fellow who can shoot hard and true 
in modern football is a man that the crowd 
will take to its heart. For one thing, he is a 
very rare article in present-day play, and for 
another he is always a potential scorer. Besides, 
what more thrilling sight 1s there than to see 
the brown sphere flashing goalwards at a dazzling 
pace ? 

It was because John Crosby showed that he 
had a dangerous shot in either foot that the 
Albion supporters overlooked the somewhat 
obvious faults that disfigured the recruit’s general 
play. These, they said, were due to inexperience, 
and in that they were correct. The boy showed 
promise, they added ; he might be a wonderful 
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centre-forward in time. In this—but we are 
anticipating. 

Let it suffice to say that, with only three 
minutes to go, another scorching drive from 
John Crosby’s left foot crashed against the 
crossbar of the Deepmoor goal; that Peter 
Blair trapped the ball] on the rebound, dribbled 
a yard or so, and then rammed it home for 
the winning goal. 

“Tf the first goal was mine, that one really 
belongs to you, Crosby,” smiled Blair, as the 
cheers spread round the ground. “You’ve 
made good with the crowd, kid !” 

Indeed, it seemed so, for when the winning 
team left the field it was to the inspiriting chant 
of, ““Well played, Crosby !” 

Sitting in the grand-stand a girl smiled her 
pleasure. John Crosby, catching Rosie Castle’s 
eye, felt himself well repaid. 


Half an hour later, when Crosby had changed, 
bathed, and was brushing his hair before a 
cracked dressing-room mirror, a deputation 
of two waited upon him. It was composed of 
David Messer, the temporary chairman of the 
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club, and an almost ludicrously tall, thin man, 
whom Crosby distrusted on sight. This was 
Smithers, the club secretary. Crosby decided 
that he had a shifty eye. 

Messer, who did the talking, was surly, but 
the recruit was prepared to overlook that. 

“What wages are you getting now ?” growled 
Messer. 

“Two pounds a week, sir,” replied Crosby, 
and smiled to himself over the “‘sir’’. 

“Sign on as a professional, and I’ll make it 
four pounds. You must still do the ground- 
work, however. What do you say P” 

“All right. Two pounds a week, I find, 
doesn’t leave much margin for luxuries.” Crosby 
smiled his whimsical smile. 

“Take him along to the office, Smithers,”’ 
snapped the director. He had been worsted, 
and he did not like it. 
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““WYOSIE, I must see this young fellow— 
ask him to call here. Get him at 
once |” 

William Castle, the querulous invalid, propped 
up in the bed which he refused to leave, had 
been reading the sports edition of the Merry- 
wood Echo, the local evening paper. As chance 
would have it, the principal writer of that 
very bright and observant journal had not been 
able to travel with the Merrywood first team 
to Deepmoor, and had sauntered down to the 
Albion ground to watch the reserves. He had 
atrived a little bored, but had departed elated. 
It was a pardonable boast of little Jimmy 
Dunster that he knew a footballer when he saw 
one, and in the Unknown tried at centre- 
forward for the Albion Reserve team that 
afternoon, he declared that he had made a 
““discovery’’. 

What was more, he put his opinion into 
print. 
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This is what he wrote: 


GROUNDSMAN CENTRE-FORWARD 
ALBION Recruit SHows PrRomIsiInGc Form 


Strange indeed are the ways of Football! A few days 
ago the Merrywood Albion Club, wishing to relieve our 
old friend Phil Patten of some of the groundsman’s 
duties which he has performed so zealously for so many 
years, appointed an assistant groundsman. The latter, 
I understand, was a man down on his luck, and named 
John Crosby. In the early twenties, Crosby looked an 
athlete—but no one thought of his being a footballer 
until this afternoon, when he turned out for the Albion 
Reserve team and showed form which leads me, for one, 
to hope for big things from him as a centre-forward in 
the future. 

Crosby, is, indeed, a likely lad. He plays the best 
type of amateur game, is very fast, and a really wonderful 
shot. He has certain crudities in his style which careful 
coaching should quickly and easily eradicate and, with 
the veteran Peter Blair alongside him at inside-left, he 
should improve rapidly. 

In common with the majority of many other modern 
football clubs, the Albion urgently require a really class 
centre-forward. In John Crosby they may have found 
him. 

I wish him all possible good luck in his new career. 

It was this short article which had aroused 
the invalid chairman of Merrywood Albion to 
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“I must see this Crosby,” he repeated ; “‘you 
notice what Dunster says—if there’s one man in 
this town who knows a football player it’s 
Dunster of the Echo. Crosby must be signed 
on at once, Rosie; you must see to it. If I 
weren’t so ill myself——” 

“But Mr. Crosby is already signed on, father. 
He was with Smithers in the office immediately 
after the match this afternoon.” 

“Why do you call him ‘Mister’ Pp”? questioned 
the invalid. 

“Because, father, he is a gentleman. He is 
far above the ordinary run of footballers.”’ 

“Er,” snapped William Castle, noting his 
daughter’s heightened colour, “how do you 
know ?” 

“Because I have met him, father—spoken 
to him. I haven’t told you before, because— 
well, because I didn’t want to bother you... . 
I’m awfully glad to see you so interested in the 
club again, Dad,” she added. 

“Interested! Of course I’m interested! If 
it wasn’t that I feel so ill just now. . . but I’m 
still chairman; you mustn’t forget that, 
Rosie. I may have given you an authority 
to act in my absence, but I’m still chair- 
man.” 
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“Of course, father,” humouring him. ‘When 
I engaged Mr. Crosb e 

“You engaged him ?” 

Rosie Castle blushed. 

“I felt I had to, father,” she said. “‘I was in 
the car just outside Downend that morning, and 
in turning a corner I was horrified to find I 
had knocked a man down. I was awfully afraid 
I had hurt him, but he got up smiling—and 
actually made a joke about it. He said he was 
coming to Merrywood, and after running him 
down I thought the least I could do was to offer to 
drive him here. On the way, he told me how 
hard up he was; he was down to his last bob— 
shilling—he said; it was dreadful to hear him. 
You see, father,’’ hastily, “I saw at once he was 
a gentleman. I knew that there was a two- 
pounds-a-week job going as assistant grounds- 
man, and—I gave it to him! But there was 
an awful row at the meeting on Thursday 
about it.”’ 

““Who caused it ?” 

““Mr. Messer, and Masters, the manager. 
They said I had no right to appoint a man 
without having the sanction of the rest of the 
board. Of course I knew that—but the case 
was desperate! Perhaps the man was actually 
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hungry when I met him! I am sure Masters and 
Messer had sworn to get rid of him; but now 
that he did so well in the match this afternoon 
they have had to sign him on as a player 
instead.” 

The girl laughed, but humour was blended 
with relief from nervous strain. Only Rosie 
Castle knew how ardently she had hoped for 
the new centre-forward to do well in the game 
that afternoon. Had he failed, she would have 
fought hard on his behalf, but now there was 
no necessity. It rested with Crosby himself 
whether he remained at Merrywood. The 
thought caused the colour to flood back into 
her cheeks. 

The man in the bed moved restlessly. 

““T must see him. If he’s a gentleman, as you 
say, Rosie, and is going to be a good man for 
the team, I must interview him without delay. 
You know I always like to extend a welcome 
to a new player. If I am ill, I must still try to 
to do my duty. Ask this young fellow Crosby 
to tea to-morrow, Rosie. He'll have to excuse 
me for staying in bed, but if he’s the right kind 
of chap he’ll understand the position, that I 
want to do my duty by the office I hold in the 
club, even though I am ill. Besides, I want to 
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wam him against Masters—I never trusted 
that man, and I never shall.” 

Rosie could have smiled if she had not con- 
trolled her features. But for the very deep 
affection she had for this weak and vacillating 
father of hers, she would have been unable to 
hide her impatience with him. For the last 
three weeks he had forbidden her to mention 
the name of the Albion, and now, because of 
something he had happened to read, he could 
talk of nothing else. 

“If you really want to see him, father dear—” 
she started. 

“Of course I want to see him! Don’t I keep 
on telling you so? Send a note round to-night 
asking him to call here to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

Crosby was deep in conversation with the 
man who had trained him when the note arrived. 
Alec Bown was disgruntled. 

“Now that you’ve signed on as a pro. you'll 
be under the orders of the Albion trainer,” he 
said. 

“During training hours—not afterwards, Alec. 
You don’t think I’m going to forget the man 
who’s done the spade-work over me? Besides, 
I hear that Garrett, the present Albion 
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trainer, may be leaving shortly. He’s dis- 
satisfied ‘ 

“J don’t suppose they’d look at me,” cut in 
Bown, “although with you in the first team, 
Mr.——”’ 

“Crosby !” completed the other : ‘‘you mustn’t 
forget the name, Alec.” It was a good-humoured 
rebuke, and the old footballer accepted it as 
such. 

“You don’t know what may happen, Alec,”’ 
went on Crosby. ‘“‘You must hang around ; 
it may be worth your while. You're all right as 
you are, aren’t you ?” 

“Of course! I’m very grateful——” 

“Rot !’’ said Crosby crisply. 

And then Mrs. Perrin, his landlady, knocking 
at the door, handed in a note. 

“This has just come, Mr. Crosby; the girl 
is waiting for an answer, if you please.” 

Crosby took the small envelope of stout 
white paper, and glanced curiously at the 
writing. The watching Bown saw a flush creep 
into his face, and noticed that the young man’s 
fingers fumbled in his eagerness to tear out the 
letter that was within. 

Crosby had flushed because he surmised 
that the note was from Rosie Castle. He 
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was not disappointed. This is what he 
read : 


Dear Mr. Crossy, 

My father, who, as you know, is chair- 
man of the Albion directors, would like 
you to call and see him to-morrow afternoon. 
If you can manage it, will you stay to tea 
afterwards r—Yours truly, 

Rosiz CASTLE. 

P.S.—May I offer you my congratula- 
tions on playing so well in your first 
match in the Albion colours ? RG, 


Crosby turned to the waiting Mrs. Perrin. 

“I won’t keep you a minute,” he said. Going 
to a drawer, he pulled out pen and paper, and 
hurriedly wrote a few lines. Sealing this in an 
envelope, he handed it to his landlady. 

“‘There’s the answer, Mrs. Perrin.” 

When the woman had gone, Crosby looked 
across at Bown. 

“If you don’t mind, Alec, we'll postpone 
that walk to-morrow afternoon. That note was 
an invitation to call at Mr. Castle’s house for 
tea. Mr. Castle is the chairman of directors—and 
he wants to see me.” 

Ra 
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“TI had heard he was ill.” 

“T believe he is—but” flushing again, “‘his 
daughter wrote for him.” 

For a second or two the old ’Varsity football 
trainer stared at the youth whose amazing 
conduct up to now had puzzled him. Then he 
burst into cryptic laughter. 

“Well, good luck—Mr. Crosby,” he said, 
with another chuckle, and rose to go. 

Crosby rose too. 

“Alec,” he said in mock seriousness, “‘as you 
seem inclined to forget my surname, I think it 
advisable that you should call me ‘John’, or 
‘Jack’ in the future. Understand ?” 

“Oh, I understand now,” replied the still 
cryptic Bown ; “‘I didn’t quite tumble before.” 

He left the other to his reflections. 

Crosby stabbed the fire with a short poker. 

Had he given himself away so easily? If 
Alec Bown could read his thoughts, others would 
do so. There might be scandal—certainly gossip. 
The name of the girl he loved would be cheap- 
ened. He must guard against that | 

That mood passed. Uneasiness gave way to 
a happiness that set his body tingling. To-mor- 
tow—within a few hours—he would be an 
invited guest in Rosie Castle’s home! John 
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Crosby had a rare moment of intense seriousness ; 
he thanked the god of Chance that had brought 
his wandering feet to Merrywood that bright 
September morning. 


John Crosby had had his talk with the man 
who had wished to see him, had summed up the 
character of William Castle very quickly, had 
marvelled that the man could be the father of 
Rosie Castle, and then, at the girl’s invitation, 
had gone downstairs into a cosy room looking 
out upon a pleasant walled garden. A wood 
fire was burning cheerfully on an open hearth, 
and its flames shone gratefully upon the tea 
table, already laid. 

“This is very jolly,’’ remarked the visitor— 
“very jolly indeed. It was awfully good of you, 
Miss Castle.”’ 

“Father kept you so long; I couldn’t send 
you away without any tea. It wouldn’t have 
been charitable. And I dare say landladies are 
rather particular about meal-times, aren’t they ?” 

““My particular specimen, Mrs. Perrin, is 
wonderful ; she quite mothers me.... Two 
lumps, please.” 

The pleasant meal proceeded. Rosie Castle 
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consumed a tea-cake with a healthy appetite 
which Crosby admired, and then looked across 
at her guest. 

“Why did you try to put me off the other day 
when I asked you if you ever played football °” 
she said. 

“Well, you see,” he smiled, “I wasn’t quite 
sute that I could play then. That was why I 
went into training.” 

“Who was the man I saw you with that 
afternoon ?”’ 

“His name is Alec Bown.” 

“The Alec Bown ? The man who played for 
Wraxall United for so many years, and then 
became coach to Oxford University ?” 

Crosby coughed. 

““Now you come to mention it, I believe it is 
the same man, Miss Castle.” 

She looked at him keenly, her interest fully 
aroused, 

‘And what is he doing in Merrywood ?” 

“So far as I can understand, there was some 
misunderstanding with the Oxford people, and 
he left. I am convinced that Bown was not 
altogether to blame, for he is a very decent 
chap. His mother is living in Merrywood, and 
he came here to settle down. He’s longing to 
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get some other football job, however—that was 
partly the reason why he agreed to lick me into 
shape.” 

Rosie Castle frowned. 

“You are a very mysterious person, Mr. 
Crosby, and I don’t know whether I am alto- 
gether pleased with you. However, if Mr. Alec 
Bown can train you into the centre-forward 
Merrywood Albion wants so badly—that is 
the main thing, isn’t it ?” 

“That is one of the things, Miss Castle,” 
Crosby replied ; and then the maid, opening the 
door, said: 

“Mr. Lamson has called, please, Miss.” 

“T’]l] be going,” said Crosby, rising. 

“Certainly not! There is no reason why 
you should go.” After a moment’s pause: 
“Show Mr. Lamson in, Mary.” 

First impressions went a long way with John 
Crosby ; he liked or disliked people on sight. 
That was why he had been fascinated by Rosie 
Castle the first moment he had seen her—and 
also furnished the reason why he had an instinc- 
tive loathing for the man who now walked into 
the room. 

The newcomer, he noticed, was very tall, 
dressed with an attempt at foppishness which his 
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ungainly frame made appear almost ridiculous. 
The man had an overbearing, predatory face in 
which a shambling mouth, ill-concealed by a 
straggling moustache, was an incongruous 
feature. 

He advanced to Rosie Castle in two strides, 
caught her hand, and held it in two huge paws. 
The sight both enraged and disgusted Crosby. 

“Mr. Lamson—Mr. Crosby.” 

Samuel Lamson acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a curt inclination of the head. As 
for John Crosby, he kept his hands behind his 
back. 

The girl looked her helplessness. She foresaw 
trouble—but she was more afraid for John 
Crosby than for anyone else. 

‘“Mr. Lamson ts ” she started. 

“I have heard of him,” said Crosby. 

“You have ?”? drawled Lamson. His voice 
told his resentment at the other man being in 
the room. 

“Yes,” said Crosby, looking at him. ‘From 
my landlady. Her name is Mrs. Perrin, and she 
lives at 33 New Cross Street.” 

The amazed girl saw Lamson turn livid, after 
giving a start of surprise. To her further sur- 
prise, however, he kept silent. 
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“If you will excuse me, Miss Castle, Il] be 
going,”’ said Crosby. “Thanks awfully for your 
kindness.” 

As he stepped on to the gravel path, Crosby 
felt a hand on his shoulder. Without turning 
he flung it off. 

“T don’t know who you are,” cried Lamson, 
“but Pll smash you for that—smash you into 
pulp !” 

“Care to start now ?” 

The words were a challenge. 

But when the other made no further move- 
ment, Crosby shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously and walked away. 


“Who is that impertinent young fool ?” 

Samuel Lamson, returned to the room, made 
this demand in a tone that grated on Rosie 
Castle. 

“Have you had tea, Mr. Lamson P”’ 

“No. And I don’t want any tea. I want to 
know who that young fool is who insulted me 
just now. I suppose it was meant as an insult, 
although the idea of a cad’s landlady knowing 
anything about me, except common gossip, is 
humorous.” 
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“You will excuse me, Mr. Lamson.” The 
words were cold. “Mr. Crosby was here at my 
father’s invitation.” 

“And having tea with you !”’ sneered Lamson. 
“Who is he p—that is what I want to know.” 

“He plays for the Albion—has just been 
signed on,” said the girl shortly. Rosie was 
annoyed with Lamson and puzzled over Crosby’s 
attitude. Why had the latter made that deliberate 
attack—for she could see it was meant to be an 
attack, directly Lamson had been introduced to 
him? Was it because he was merely jealous— 
annoyed, rather—at the man coming into the 
room just then ? Or did he have another cause 
or motive ? Had there been something signi- 
ficant behind what he had said? Otherwise, 
why should he have gone out of his way to say 
that he had heard about Lamson from his land- 
lady >—from his landlady, a working-man’s 
wife, of all people! It seemed mere foolishness. 
Samuel Lamson was one of the richest men in 
the town, and one of the leading citizens. 
What should an ordinary working-man’s wife 
known about him, except, as Lamson himself 
had said, what was ordinary gossip ? 

On the face of things it seemed that Crosby 
had been needlessly provocative—to the point 
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of even forgetting not only his manners, but 
the respect that was naturally due to her; but 
still she felt compelled to defend him. 

“You were not very cordial to him yourself,” 
she said. 

Lamson swung round. 

“As if I had to be cordial to any young 
whipper-snapper—”’ he started, when she inter- 
rupted him very coldly. 

“I expect you to be civil to anyone you 
meet in my house, Mr. Lamson,”’ she said. 

Samuel Lamson glared, then bit his lip. 

“Perhaps you think I ought to apologize, 
Miss Castle; if so, I will. The truth is, the 
fellow irritated me. But 1 can deal with him 
later on. I want to talk to you now.” 

But still she wasn’t satisfied. 

“IT shall refuse to listen to you unless you 
withdraw the threat you have just made. I 
cannot see why you should have a grudge 
against a man you have only known for a couple 
of minutes. Mr. Crosby merely said that he 
had heard of you from his landlady. The words 
seemed strange to me at the time—but no 
doubt he had a very good reason for saying 
them. Do you know his landlady ?” 

The man exploded with sudden rage. 
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“Of course I don’t know his landlady! 
Why should I ?” 

“T can scarcely be expected to know. But 
Mr. Crosby is hardly the type to say anything 
without a reason.”” She recalled the contempt 
which the young footballer had put into his 
remark; he had lashed the words with scorn. 

“To blazes with him—and his landlady! I 
beg your pardon, my dear, but I’m thoroughly 
upset.” 

“So am J—when you call me ‘my dear’, Mr. 
Lamson.” She rang for the maid to clear 
away. 

She feared what might be coming, but her 
nature was to face a crisis—mnever to run away 
from it. 

“What ts it you have to say to me, Mr. 
Lamson °?”’ she asked. 

Samuel Lamson always filled her with a sense 
of nausea. 

“Something important to both of us, but 
especially to me.” He bent towards her. “TT 
am thirty-six years of age and reasonably 
wealthy,” he continued. “Up to now I have 
never met a girl I felt I liked sufficiently to ask 
her to be my wife. Now I have.” He paused, 
smiling. Rosie Castle did not know which she 
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considered the more odious—the man or his smile. 

“TI congratulate you, Mr. Lamson.” She 
forced herself to speak, but she could not keep 
the irony out of her voice. 

“You do right to congratulate me, Miss 
Castle. I have found a girl who, in every way, 
will do justice and lend distinction to what I 
have to offer her. Rosie—’ he broke off to 
try to take one of her hands—‘“‘don’t you 
understand what I am trying to say to you ?” 

“Excuse me if I am wrong—but are you 
proposing that I should become your wife ?” 

“Yes, Although I told you a moment ago 
that up to now I had never met a girl I liked 
sufficiently to ask to become my wife, I have 
been in love with you for some months. Only 
I wanted to be sure ms 

“Of course!” replied Rosie, with a smile; 
“‘you naturally had to be sure that I was worthy 
of the honour. It grieves me to tell you, Mr. 
Lamson, that I’m not.”’ 

Being a crassly-conceited fool, he ignored 
the further irony. 

“But you are! There isn’t another girl like 
you in the whole of Merrywood. I had to ask 
you first, of course—but is it possible for me 
to see your father ?” 
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“Tt would be useless for you to see my father.” 

“Useless! Why ?” 

‘Because I have already made up my mind. 
Iam sorry, Mr.Lamson—but I cannot marry you.” 

“You mean—you refuse?’ stammered the 
man. He spoke as though he could scarcely 
believe his ears, that what he heard was 
incredible. ‘But why ?” he bleated, and the 
girl could have laughed. Lamson was ludicrous 
in his overwhelming astonishment. 

“For the most important of all reasons— 
because I do not care sufficiently for you.” It 
had to be a straight-from-the-shoulder thrust, 
and she gave it. 

“I see.” 

The words were clipped. The man had 
changed. This was a new Samuel Lamson. 
He no longer excited mirth; he created uneasi- 
ness, if not actual fear. 

“I regret exceedingly that I do not find 
suficient favour in your sight, Miss Castle. 
Still, I wish to be friends, and I think—I cer- 
tainly think—that you would find me useful 
as a friend. I could help your father, for 
instance, out of his present business worries ; 
I could advance him money, and——” 

“That must be a matter to be discussed with 
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my father, Mr. Lamson, and not with me.” 

‘You would prefer not to have me as a friend P” 

“Friendship is a very different state from 
marriage, Mr. Lamson.” 

“Granted. But perhaps after you had treated 
me as a friend—when you have realized how 
much I want to help you and your father, how 
much I wish your interests to become my 
interests—you will give me a little hope—a 
little hope for something more.” 

“TI am afraid I could never do that; 
J am not of a very changeable nature.” 

“Perhaps I came too late; perhaps I am fore- 
stalled, Miss Castle ?” He was biting his ugly 
lip and staring fixedly at her. 

“You have no right to assume that, and it 
is not true.” 

“Not yet, perhaps. ... Well, I won't 
detain you.” 

He rose and walked to the door. (How 
thankful she was that he did not offer to shake 
hands with her !) 

At the door he stopped. His smile further 
disfigured his already unpleasant face. 

“You say you do not change, Miss Castle,” 
he said; “neither do I.” 

The door banged and he was gone. 


CHAPTER VII 
REVERIE 


OHN CROSBY, as he sat before his fire, 
refilled his pipe. Having made inquiries 

from Alec Brown, he had learned that if he 
wished to do any good for himself as a foot- 
baller he must cut out cigarettes, and restrict 
himself to three pipes a day. 

He was thinking hard. The scene that after- 
noon at Rosie Castle’s home lived before him 
again. He reproached himself for the distress 
his action must have caused the girl, but he 
was not sorry he had said what he did. He 
felt it imperative to warn the girl in this oblique 
fashion, whilst he also wished to inform Lamson 
that he knew his real character. 

He had not been bluffing. He had not said 
the words as a joke. He had heard of Samuel 
Lamson through his landlady. The latter, 
having no son of her own, had “taken to” her 
good-looking, gentlemanly lodger from the 
first, and Crosby, in return, had mildly interested 
himself in her affairs. 
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Mrs. Perrin was a widow with one daughter. 
Alice Perrin was an attractive-looking girl of 
nineteen. Beyond the fact that she went out each 
morming and returned at night, Crosby did 
not know anything about her. 

Two or three nights ago, however, he had 
returned to New Cross Street, to find his land- 
lady in tears. The sight genuinely affected 
him, and he asked her the trouble. 

“IT feel I can trust you, Mr. Crosby, or I 
wouldn’t tell you. And—oh, I do need some 
advice!” The woman was in very deep distress, 
it was evident. 

“If I can help you, Mrs. Perrin, I certainly 
will,” he had replied, and then came the sordid 
story. 

Alice Perrin, it seemed, was employed on 
the office staff of the Consolidated Mills, a 
company of which Samuel Lamson was chief 
shareholder and general manager. For some 
time past Lamson had been going out of his 
way to pay the girl attentions. The latter had 
been offensive to the girl from the start, since 
she disliked her employer personally, and, more- 
over, she was aware that Lamson could not 
have an honourable motive in bestowing his 
favours upon her. 
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She would have spoken more plainly had not 
her position been such an awkward one. With 
a widowed mother partly dependent on her 
earnings, and with a lot of unemployment in 
the town, it was imperative for her to cling 
to her job. So Alice Perrin felt that she could 
not risk an open quarrel with the man. Lamson 
seemed to realize this, and pressed his attentions 
more closely in consequence. 

On this particular evening he had asked the 
girl—who was a shorthand-typist—to stay later 
than the rest of the staff, as he had some 
important letters to send off. At half-past six, 
when the rest of the office staff had gone, 
Lamson had called her into’ his _ private 
office. 

“The villain!’ Mrs. Perrin had sobbed; 
“staying behind to take his special letters was 
only a pretence! He shut the door and tried to 
kiss Alice, and she, good girl, slapped his ugly 
face for him. After that—when he found he 
couldn’t get his own evil ways—he gave my 
poor lass a week’s notice there and then! What 
do you think of it, Mr. Crosby ?” 

“I think it’s abominable |”? Crosby had replied. 
“‘Can’t you expose the rotter ?” 

“You seem to forget that I’m only a poor 
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widow woman, and that Samuel Lamson is 
one of the biggest and richest men in Merry- 
wood,” she said, with a sad smile. “Who 
would believe me if I went to the police? 
Lamson would say at once that it was an 
attempt to blackmail him. He would ruin me. 
But hard as I feel it, it’s harder still for Alice. 
The girl has lost her work, and has to keep the 
matter to herself for fear of losing her good 
name as well.” 

It happened by sheer good luck that within 
a week Alice Perrin obtained another situation. 
But what her mother had told him stayed in 
Crosby’s mind. Lamson’s action was common 
enough, he was afraid, but the abominable 
meanness of it disgusted him. He told himself 
he would remember the name, Samuel Lamson 

. and then he had met the fellow in Rosie 
Castle’s sitting-room ! 

What was more, he was able to see plainly 
Lamson’s intentions towards Rosie Castle; 
already the man adopted a proprietorial air. 
He had stalked into the room with the bearing 
of a favoured lover. Faugh! the memory 
disgusted him. 

But while this memory made him angry, the 
recollection of how Rosie Castle had welcomed 
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him before Lamson arrived caused him to mutter 
to himself : 

“You tremendous kid !”’ 

Once again the realization of what this girl 
had done for him thrilled and elevated his soul. 
He had been a homeless tramp, a social outcast, 
a man footing it from town to town, a derelict 
with only a shilling standing between him and 
starvation—and Rosie Castle, without hesita- 
tion or questioning, had befriended him. Not 
only had she got him a job, but when one of 
the most powerful men in the town had tried 
contemptuously to ignore him, she had shown 
her distress. 

It was a clear case of drawn swords between 
him and Samuel Lamson henceforward. What 
chance would he have ? 

Crosby sank back into his easy-chair and 
fell into a reverie. For the first time since he 
had set foot in Merrywood his mind reverted 
to the past instead of trying to forecast the 
future. 

He saw again a vivid scene. The place to 
which his mind returned was a large room filled 
with youngish men in deep leather chairs. In 
one corner a group were talking animatedly. 

“Tl tell you fellows something,” one was 
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saying ; “I’m fed up with all this.” He waved 
a hand comprehensively about him. “I’m 
going to do some work—get a job!” 

Presumably this was considered a supremely 
funny jest, for the group sitting around burst 
into shrieks of laughter. 

““My dear old bean,” said one, “‘I’ve been 
trying to get one of these picture-house com- 
missionaire’s uniforms myself for months |” 

“Laugh, you ass!’ replied the first speaker, 
“but I’m sick of just loafing around. What do 
we all do? Just muck through, day after day ! 
Besides, in my case, there’s Aunt Letitia . . . 
yes, I’m certainly going to hunt a job of some 
sott. Hang it, I feel that I haven’t any self- 
respect nowadays. I can’t stick this idle rotting 
all the time. I’m fed up to the gills with it!” 

Still they scoffed. The idea of this fortunate 
youth of twenty-three, whose annual income 
was not less than twenty-six thousand pounds, 
being bored with life, and wanting to hunt a 
job to escape ennui, was simply terrific. 

“Tl tell you what, old son,”’ said the monocled 
exquisite who had mentioned that he had been 
unsuccessful in his search for a picture-house 
commissionaire’s uniform, “ll make a bet 
with you !” 
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“A bet! What is it, Reggie?” called the 
&¢ an ae 

“Til bet old Smiles’s Self-Help here anything 
up to a monkey that he doesn’t carry out his 
threat. He’s bluffing us, you chaps !” 

“Tl take any bet you like,” was the instant 
rejoinder. 

“Right 1” Reggie Rossiter had turned to the 
others. “You fellows can all act as witnesses | 
What I say is that this man, who has declared 
that he is mentally and physically bored by his 
present useless and butterfly existence, is merely 
talking through his hat. To prove that he 1s, 
I’m willing to make the following bet with 
him: That he shall depart hence, wearing one 
suit of clothes, having one fiver (and no more) 
in his pockets, and that he shall earn his living 
by some means or other (including burglary, 
if he feels inclined to take the necessary risks), 
for the space of three calendar months, without 
using his rightful name or any influence which 
might be attached to it. The bet being for 
one hundred pounds a side and a dinner to the 
‘gang’. Hylton, you frightful rotter, is it a bet 2” 

“Of course it’s a bet !”’ replied the challenged 
party; “‘and to show you I wasn’t blufhng just 
now, I’m starting to-night !” 
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Quickly the whole of the Junior Corinthian 
Club, where the scene was staged, heard about 
the astounding wager. A committee to see that 
the rules of the bet were carried out was formed, 
and these, proceeding to Basil Hylton’s room, 
satisfied themselves that the intrepid one started 
on his three months’ sojourn into the Unknown, 
and that he carried with him for the great 
adventure nothing but five pounds in money, 
and no further clothing but what he wore. His 
safety razor and a few other toilet necessities 
he placed in a small attaché-case. This, with 
a ground-ash stick, completed his outfit. 

Heigho! How long ago had that beenp 
It seem six months, but yet it was a little over 
six weeks. 

John Crosby roused himself from his reverie. 
He pushed back the Past and concentrated on 
the Present. 

He had made an enemy that day, and if he 
stayed in Merrywood he would have to be 
prepared to fight him. 

Would he (Crosby) fight hime? Assuredly, 
tooth and nail! Lean and hard, feeling perfectly 
physically fit, the prospect braced instead of 
dismayed him. 
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And the girl P 

On the other side of the town Rosie Castle 
was also sitting before a fire, indulging in reverie. 
A small procession of men passed before her in 
review. 

To only one of these had she felt really 
attracted; the rest were merely good friends. 
But, looking back, she was thankful that at 
the last moment she had not committed herself, 
not accepted the proposal which Samuel Lamson 
had made to her—thankful because she realized 
that if she had met John Crosby after she had 
married, shipwreck might have been made of 
her life. 

What had happened that afternoon had served 
its purpose. It had brought something home 
to her with startling clearness: for the first 
time in her life she had met a man whose per- 
sonality gripped and held her. She knew 
scarcely anything about him except that he 
must have been born a gentleman, and that he 
still acted like one. But that was sufficient. 

It was the vivid contrast between the two 
that had caused her to behave more coldly to 
Samuel Lamson than she might otherwise have 
done. Crosby, with his lithe, athletic grace, 
his clean-cut handsome features, his perfect 
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ease of manner—and then Lamson, grotesquely 
gaunt, his face a thing to make a woman shudder, 
his crude, almost barbaric air of proprietorship— 
what a difference! While she was listening to 
Lamson’s proposal she was thinking of the man 
she had put on his feet again after knocking 
him down. 
The whirligig of Life | 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CHECKMATED |! 


ASTERS, the manager of the Merrywood 

Albion Football Club, wondered why 
he had been summoned to the presence of the 
man he had very good cause to fear. He was 
soon informed. 

““Ah, Masters,’ remarked Samuel Lamson, 
“for the first time since you’ve been in Merry- 
wood I want you do to something for me. | 
need scarcely ask, I think, whether you will 
do it.” 

“Of course Ill do it, Mr. Lamson! The 
tone was sullen but eager—the eagerness of a 
man who is mortally afraid. 

“T presumed as much.” 

Samuel Lamson’s shambling mouth twisted 
itself into an unpleasant smile. “You have a 
fellow named Crosby in the Albion. What 
do you know about him ?” 

“‘Nothing—or practically nothing, Mr. Lam- 
son. All I know is that Miss Castle came along 
to the ground with him some days ago, and 
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told Patten, the groundsman, that Crosby was 
to work with him as his (Patten’s) assistant. 
The yarn was that Crosby was a gent who 
couldn’t get any work.” 

Lamson went to the tantalus and poured 
two drinks. One he passed to the football 
manager. 

“T’m sure you will agree with me, Masters, 
that the work which Crosby does at the Albion 
ground is hardly congenial employment for an 
ex-gentleman,”’ he sneered. 

“He looks like developing into a pretty good 
player,” remarked Masters. 

“Oh, he’s a player as well as a groundsman, 
is her’ The other showed his interest. He 
recalled the expression he had seen on Rosie 
Castle’s face the previous day. 

“Looks like training into a pretty good one,” 
repeated Masters. 

“But not with Merrywood Albion, Masters !” 
said Samuel Lamson, emphasizing the words 
with a pointing finger—“not with Merrywood 
Albion! I want you to get rid of that fellow !” 
The manager became flustered. 

“How ?” he stammered. 
“That’s your concern. You’ve heard what 
said—and the sooner it happens the better. 
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Don’t let there be any nonsense about it, 
Mastets.”” The last few words were a menace, 
and the manager accepted them as such. 

“T’ll do what I can, Mr. Lamson—but it’s 
a difficult job, I want you to remember.” 

“YT remember a lot of things, Masters,”’ com- 
mented Lamson, and this time the threat was 


more pronounced. 


John Crosby was training openly with the 
other regular Albion players—training hard and 
conscientiously, for the world revolved to his 
two principal thoughts now. One was to win 
a place in the Albion first eleven; he could 
not hope to do any good to the club until he 
had “made” the League forward-line. The 
other—but the time for that was not yet. 

He had made friends (and he had made 
enemies, both through no action of his own) 
among the Albion players. It was a question 
of temperament—and prejudice. Among the 
friends he had made were Sam Sylvester, the 
first team centre-half, and Peter Blair, the 
forward veteran, who had done so much to 
make possible John’s part success of the previous 
Saturday. Amongst his enemies—chief amongst 
them—was Andrew Anders, the League team 
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centre-forward. The latter, a crass incom- 
petent, had been furious when he heard of the 
form of the recruit on the previous Saturday ; 
and being anything but a subtle person, had 
openly displayed his malice. 

So much was perfectly plain to John Crosby ; 
what was hidden from him was that Masters, 
seizing an opportunity to make a start with the 
extremely difficult job that had been set him 
by the man who, lifting a finger, could have 
clapped him into gaol, had encouraged Anders. 

Masters had fanned the flame of the centre- 
forward’s jealous rage to such an extent that 
Anders was almost beside himself. The rumour, 
carefully started by Masters, that Crosby was 
to be played in the League team in the home 
match on the next Saturday, and that he (Anders) 
was to be dropped to the reserves had reached 
him that morning, and when he entered the 
dressing-room for the morning practice his 
eyes were glaring. 

Andrew Anders was a fortunately rare type 
of the paid footballers, into whose ranks he 
had forced himself because he considered it 
was the easiest method he knew of earning a 
living. Owing to his having terrified one or 
two nervous goalkeepers into dropping the 
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ball, or allowing themselves to be hustled into 
the net by his bull-like rushes, Anders had 
been persevered with. But it was obvious that 
he would never be a success: the man was a 
mere desperate rusher; he could not acquire 
any football craft. 

He knew his days as a footballer were num- 
bered; he knew, also, that he would lose his 
place as the leader of the League team attack, 
directly anyone could be found fit to do the 
work. This was galling enough; but to find 
that he stood in grave danger of losing his 
place to a raw recruit, a fellow whose job it 
had been to wait on him and his companions, 
was maddening. 

Now, as he stood just inside the door, he was 
searching for Crosby. He found him by stum- 
bling over a boot. Anathematizing, he flung 
the boot across the room. 

“Steady on!” cried a cool voice; “‘that’s 
my boot.” 

Anders’s dark face glowered. This was 
better than he had hoped for. Here was an 
excuse for a quarrel already to hand. 

“What right have you got in here at all 2” 
he demanded. Then, his mad rage choking him, 
he strung out a series of epithets which caused 
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the room to shout him down and John Crosby 
to spring to his feet. 

Crosby did not make any reply in words. 
But his answer was effective enough. Clench- 
ing his fist, he hurled it into the face of Anders. 
The blow, which took him clean on the point 
of the jaw, made him stagger back. 

The hubbub which had instantly arisen, 
suddenly stopped. 

“What’s the meaning of this, eh?’ If 
Masters, the club manager, had wished to time 
his visit he could not have appeared at a more 
critical moment. 

“Fighting in the dressing-room!” he went 
on, walking up to the infuriated Crosby, still 
in an attitude of attack. “T’ll have to teach 
you your manners, my lad, I can see.” 

“T’m doing my poor best to cure this gentle- 
man’s manners, and it would be a shame to 
interrupt me,” observed Crosby, turning round. 

“You're getting a swelled head ; Ill recommend 
to the directors to-night that you be suspended 
for a month from to-day. Suspension means 
that you don’t get any wages. I’m telling you 
in case you don’t know. P’raps that'll teach 
you better manners.” 

Crosby went white, and Sylvester, the captain 
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of the League team, jumped up from his locker. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Masters—’’ he started, 
when the manager cut him short. 

“TI don’t want to hear any more,” he said; 
“I’ve seen enough. If there’s any further trouble, 
there’ll be a few more suspensions given away.” 

Usually Sam Sylvester was a rigid disciplin- 
arian, but now he was the first to add fuel to 
the flame. 

“You dirty hound, Anders!” he growled. 
“Why didn’t you say it was your fault p—that 
you started it ?” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Masters was as anxious not to 
hear it as Anders to say it,”’ remarked Crosby— 
“it appeared to strike me that way. Not that 
that will stop me from giving you the licking 
you asked for, Anders,” he said, turning to the 
now openly gloating centre-forward, “any time 
you like.” 

“Steady, lad,” advised Sylvester; “‘come 
outside. I want to have a talk to you.” 

Crosby allowed himself to be advised. 

“Does this mean that I shall be stopped 
playing ?” he asked. 

“In the ordinary way it would,” replied the 
team captain, “‘but it won’t if I can help it. 
There’s something funny about that fellow 
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Masters. I should like to know what it is. As 
you said just now, it was obvious that he didn’t 
want to hear the other side of the story. You 
noticed how he choked me off when I was 
going to speak? From what Peter Blair has 
told me, Crosby, we could do with you in the 
first team ; anyway, after Saturday, you certainly 
deserve a trial, and I’m going to see you get 
aris 

“That’s awfully good of you, Sylvester. It 
would be rotten for me to have to chuck play- 
ing for a month. But I wasn’t going to let 
that fellow empty his dirty mouth at me.” 

“I should think not! Leave it to me, lad— 
I'll do all I can.” 

This was encouraging in a measure, but 
Crosby was still seriously worried. He had 
no qualms about how he had acted, but to 
remain idle for a month when he was so keen 
on making good was a mortifying prospect. 
In fact, it was an intolerable position. He did 
not like to ask Sylvester what steps he pro- 
posed to take to remedy the injustice of the 
threatened suspension—the most he could do 
was try to possess his soul in patience. And 
this was a severe test of self-discipline. 
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Sam Sylvester was a man of his word. Mote- 
over, he had been deeply moved by the extra- 
ordinary incident. At eight o’clock that night 
he knocked at the door of the Albion Club 
board-room. 

Smithers, the secretary, answered the knock. 

“Well, Sylvester 2”? he said questioningly. 

“TI want to see the directors, Mr. Smithers ; 
it’s important, or I wouldn’t be here.” 

“What’s the matter ? What do you want to 
see the directors for, Sylvester? The meeting 
is on.” 

“‘That’s why I’m here,” pursued the player ; 
“it’s for the good of the club, Mr. Smithers,” 
he persisted. 

“Well, perhaps you had better come 1n, 
then,” said the secretary doubtfully. 

He held open the door, and the team captain 
walked through into the board-room. 

“Sylvester has called, saying that he has 
something to tell you,” the secretary remarked, 
turning to the assembled directors. ‘He says 
it’s for the good of the club,” Smithers added 
in explanation. 

“You had better tell us at once what it is, 
Sylvester,” said Messer, the acting chairman. 

“Miss Castle and gentlemen,” started 
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Sylvester, “I felt it to be my duty to attend here 
to-night, or I shouldn’t have come. I was in the 
dressing-room this morning when there was a 
bother between the new player, Crosby, and 
Anders. I saw it from the start; Mr. Masters 
only saw half of it.” 

“Well 2” 

“T have always tried to keep my place since 
I’ve been with the Albion,” the player returned, 
“and I want you please to understand that I’m 
not wishing now to defy the authority of Mr. 
Masters or anything of that sort. Only I feel 
that, for the good of the club, justice should be 
done in the present case.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to Mr. Masters, Sam P”’ 
asked a director. 

“I started to, in the dressing-room this 
morning, Mr. Wellings, but Mr. Masters cut 
me short. Please understand that I’m not 
making any complaint; I’m just stating the 
facts—for the good of the club.” 

“Please go on, Sylvester.” It was Rosie 
Castle who had spoken. 

“Well, Miss Castle and gentlemen, what 
happened was this: Anders came into the dress- 
ing-room this morning spoiling for a row. 
Everyone could see that. Ever since he came 
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back from Deepmoor last week, and he read 
what the Echo said about Crosby’s play in the 
reserves, he’s been threatening all sorts of 
things against the lad. I did my best to keep 
him quiet, but he wouldn’t listen to me; he 
had the idea that Crosby was going to do him 
out of his place in the League team, and— 
there’s no doubt about it—he was jumping 
mad | 

“He came into the dressing-room, as I said 
just now, evidently spoiling for a row. He 
glared round, trying to find Crosby, it looked 
to me—and then fell over a boot. Andy Anders 
isn’t ever very particular what sort of language 
he uses when he’s put out, but the things he 
said when he stumbled over that boot were— 
well, pretty terrible. He flung the boot across 
the dressing-room, and then Crosby quite 
decently said: ‘Steady on—that’s my boot’— 
or something like that; anyway, he didn’t say 
anything to hurt. 

“With that Anders turned on him and called 
him names that no fellow could be expected 
to stand. Crosby jumped up and struck him. 
I tell you this, gentlemen, if Crosby hadn’t hit 
him, I should have; the language he used was 
disgusting. Then, just as Crosby hit him, Mr. 
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Masters came in. He thought, no doubt, that 
all the blame was Crosby’s—but it wasn’t. The 
truth is what I’ve just said, and if Crosby is sus- 
pended after what I’ve told you, gentlemen, it 
will be rotten bad luck on him and unfair to 
the club. From what Peter Blair has told me, 
I should say that if this young chap is given a 
chance he may train on to be a good centtre- 
forward. I haven’t anything to say against 
Anders, except that he’s too foul-mouthed for 
my liking—but he was terribly weak on Satur- 
day. He ought to have scored twice—and 
didn’t. That’s all I’ve got to say, Miss Castle 
and gentlemen, and I hope you will excuse me 
for the liberty I’ve taken.” 

“T think it was splendid of you to come 
forward like this, Sylvester.”” Rosie Castle was 
the first to speak. “Any talk of Crosby being 
suspended after what Sylvester has told us is 
impossible,”’ she added, looking down the table. 

“Impossible—of course !”’ suggested a voice. 
“And, Mr. Chairman,’ added Wellings, “I 
think we ought to have some explanation from 
the manager why he jumped to conclusions so 
hastily, and why he refused to listen to a man 
like Sylvester, whom he could trust to tell him 
the truth. That isn’t the way to help promising 
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young players—to jump on them in this unfair 
fashion.” 

“Mr. Masters, I feel convinced, acted for what 
he considered the best,’’ replied Messer. 

“There may be different ways of viewing 
that, Mr. Chairman,” persisted Wellings ; “‘now, 
with your permission, I’m going to make a 
proposition. It is that Crosby is picked for the 
League team on Saturday. He can’t do worse 
than Anders, that’s certain, and we owe him 
something after the way he was treated this 
morning.” 

“Hear, hear!’ corroborated voices on the 
speaker’s right and left. 

“We'll take a vote on it,” said the chair- 
man. 

He himself voted for the retention of Anders 
in the League team—not because he considered 
that the centre-forward had done anything since 
the commencement of the League to justify 
his still leading the attack, but because he hated 
to have to make any concession to the girl who 
had taken her father’s place at the club’s coun- 
cils. It was obvious that in Rosie Castle the 
deputy centre-forward had a very fervent 
champion. 

By seven votes to three the proposition to 
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promote Crosby to the League team was 
declared carried. 

Slightly flushed at the victory she and her 
supporters had gained, William Castle’s deputy 
rose. 

“In order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, Mr. Chairman, I think it should be 
clearly on record that no disgrace is attached 
to Crosby for this morning’s shameful scene, 
and that Anders be warned that any repetition 
of his conduct will be severely punished. Per- 
haps you will be good enough to take a vote 
on that proposition as well °” 

Very sullenly Messer did. The proposal 
was also declared carried by a majority. 


On the following Saturday, Merrywood Albion 
gained an unexpected victory by 2—1. Both 
goals were scored by the new centre-forward. 
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HORTLY after this victory the town of 

Metrywood was thrown into the wildest 
confusion ; it was discovered that the manager 
of the Albion had left the town, taking 
with him over two thousand pounds. Bank- 
tuptcy stared the club in the face in con- 
sequence. 

Rosie Castle at once sent for John Crosby. 
He was the one man whose help she felt she 
wanted. 

The girl quietly told her story. 

“We have communicated with the police,” 
she said, “‘but it is not so much the stolen money 
as the need of another manager to be appointed 
at once that is the worry.” 

“Would you consider it an impertinence if 
I suggested a man, Miss Castle—a man who 
is available this very minute ?” 

The girl looked across at John Crosby. 

“Who is the man ?” she queried. 

“His name is Alec Bown. He helped me to 
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get fit to play for the Albion. I have mentioned 
his name to you before.” 

“Yes, Iremember. I asked you what the great 
Alec Bown, the man who was one of the finest 
forwards who ever played for England, was 
doing in Merrywood. Let me see, were you as 
evasive over that matter as ovet some others ?” 
She smiled, robbing the remark of all sting. 

“Let me exercise my hateful evasiveness once 
more, Miss Castle, by putting off my reply until 
you have interviewed Bown for yourself. He 
is a man of considerable experience as a team 
manager—he told me he was with Downside 
City before he went to Oxford University as 
coach to the Soccer team—and I believe he would 
work without a salary.” 

“Work without a salary! Why should he 
do that, Mr. Crosby ?” 

Once more Rosie experienced that feeling 
of being baffled. Whenever she talked to this 
man she got lost in a fog. It was exasperating, 
and unconsciously her voice rose as she asked 
the question. 

“Well, Miss Castle,” replied the centre-forward, 
confused, “I say that, because I know that Alec 
Bown is very keen to get back to football 
management—and I believe he would rather 
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be appointed manager to Merrywood Albion 
than to any club in England.” 

“Why?” She was persistent—determined 
to probe some of the mystery which seemed to 
underlie every statement this young man made. 

“He must be interested in the club—lI believe 
that to be the reason.” 

“And can he afford to let his interest over- 
rule his pocket ?” 

“T believe he can—in this instance, at any 
rate.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about the 
man.”’ 

“We are very good friends, Miss Castle. I 
owe a great deal to Alec Bown. Perhaps that 
is the reason I know a good deal of his private 
affairs.” 

‘Perhaps it is.” She considered for a minute 
or so. “Well, because the matter is so urgent 
I shall be glad if you will send Mr. Bown to 
me at once.” 

‘He shall be with you inside of an hour, Miss 
Castle,” replied Crosby, and left the room at 
once. 

Of course, thought Rosie, Bown was the 
very man for the vacant post! But she would 
like to ascertain the reason why he should be 
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willing to work for no salary. This was another 
of John Crosby’s mysteries. 

Within the hour stipulated by Crosby, Alec 
Bown arrived, and his eagerness showed in his 
face. 

“T dare say Mr. Crosby has told you why I 
wished to see you, Mr. Bown,’’ the girl said. 
““For some cause which is not yet clear the late 
manager of the Albion Club, Mr. Masters, has 
mysteriously left the town. Whether the fact 
that two thousand pounds of the club’s money 
is missing is sufficient reason, we do not yet 
know—but that is beside the point, anyway. 
What I want to know, Mr. Bown, is whether 
I may have the pleasure of putting your name 
before the other directors (did I tell' you that 
I am acting for my father, who is ill?) as Mr. 
Master’s successor ?”’ 

“There is nothing I should like better, Miss 
Castle. I can furnish you with the proper 
credentials, I think.”’ 

“We aren’t so behind the times, Mr. Bown, 
that we’ve forgotten your name or reputation,” 
replied Rosie Castle, with a smile ; and if the old 
International hadn’t already felt that it would 
be a privilege to lay down his life for this charm- 
ing and capable girl, he would have felt so then. 
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‘‘And now,” went on Rosie Castle, “about 
salary, Mr. Bown. If you gave me some idea 
it would expedite matters, I believe. J will be 
perfectly frank—Mr. Masters was receiving four 
hundred pounds a year.” 

Alec Bown shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. 

“Suppose we leave the question of salary, 
Miss Castle,” he said; “it’s the job I’m after, 
not the money.” The man was confused— 
painfully so, it seemed to her. 

“But you can hardly be expected to work for 
nothing, Mr. Bown, no matter how interested 
you may be in the work. When Mr. Crosby 
said ” 

She stopped deliberately ; Alec Bown’s face 
was a study. The mention of Crosby’s name 
had obviously increased his confusion. 

“Even if you could afford——” she had 
started again, when Bown interrupted. 

“That’s the point, Miss Castle. Situated as 
I am now, I can afford to do the work without 
salary, and I trust you will let me. I’m very 
interested in the Albion, and I ask nothing 
better than the chance to try to get them back 
to the First Division. I promise you, Miss 
Castle, I will do my best for you.” 
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“Oh, I’m quite sure of that—just as sure as 
I am that we ought to consider outselves very 
fortunate to have a gentleman of your know- 
ledge and experience come forward to help us in 
the crisis. You ate quite sure about the salary P’’ 

Alec Bown gulped. 

“Quite—Miss,” he said. 

“Very well. There is a special meeting of the 
directors to-night, and it might be advisable for 
you to call at the club offices about eight 
o’clock. I do not think there is much fear of 
your not being appointed, however.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say that, Miss, 
and. . .don’t forget it’s quite all right about 
the money. I want the job.” 

Rosie smiled as she wished Bown good-bye. 
But it was a smile of determination rather than 
of mitth. The mystery which she had resolved 
to solve had become even more baffling. Bown’s 
confusion had made it so. After all, it wasn’t 
in human nature for a man, even if he were the 
fortunate possessor of private means, to volun- 
teer to work for nothing. Somehow she felt 
that the enigmatical Crosby was at the back of 
the mystery ; else why had Bown’s embarrass- 
ment increased when she mentioned the centre- 
forward’s name ? 
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She went to the window. Bown had been 
met by another man. She recognized the latter 
at once as John Crosby. She puckered her 
brows bewitchingly once more; she would 
have given much to overhear the conversation 
between the two. 

This ran as follows: 

Crossy (eagerly): ‘Well ?” 

Bown: “I think it will be all right. She’s 
a great lass, and she seemed to take a fancy 
to me. There’s a meeting of the Albion direc- 
tors to-night, she told me, and [’ve got to call 
round about eight. She expects to have fixed 
it by then.” 

Crospy : ““You made it quite clear about the 
money >?” 

Bown (abruptly): “Yes. But she smelt 
some kind of a rat. She was suspicious—but 
too much of a lady to say so outright. I had 
to tell her I could afford to work for nothing.” 

Crossy: “Well, you can. If——” 

Bown (snappishly) : “Don’t say another word, 
Mr. Crosby. I won’t listen to it, do you hear ? 
I feel ashamed of myself now.” 

Crossy (smiling): “I can assure you you 
needn’t be. All I want to know is: are you 
satisfied ?” 
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Bown : “Satisfied! JI nevet thought there 
was so much money in the world !” 

Crossy (relieved): “That’s all right, then. 
Now there’s just one thing I want to 
impress upon you, Bown. That is, that you 
must insist upon having absolute control of 
the team. From what I can hear, there are one 
or two fellows—Messer, the deputy chairman, 
and Smithers, the secretary chap—who may 
be inclined to overrule you in choosing the 
team and disciplining the players.” 

Bown (chuckling): “Leave it to me, Mr. 
Crosby. Between us we’re going to put Merry- 
wood Albion on the map again. And I shan’t 
allow any interference while we’re doing it.” 

Crospy (shaking hands): “Good old Bown !” 
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LAMSON RECEIVES A VISITOR 


HE one man left in Merrywood who 

could have supplied the reason of Masters’s 
sudden departure from the town was Samuel 
Lamson. But, as he had been the means of 
driving the football-team manager away, he 
did not speak for obvious reasons. 

It was a new experience to Samuel Lamson 
to be thwarted, and he did not like it. That 
was why (apart from a naturally mean and 
malicious nature) he was scheming for so com- 
plete a revenge upon the girl who had seriously 
wounded his self-esteem. This spirit of revenge 
did not require any goading, but Lamson kept 
a photograph of Rosie Castle, which had 
appeared recently in the Merrywood Echo, in 
one of the drawers of his big roll-top desk, and 
evety now and then it gave him grim satis- 
faction to look at it. At such times he would 
ponder lovingly upon the plan he had evolved. 
It was a good scheme; he could see no flaw in 
it, and was worthy, he told himself, of a man 
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who had risen from the gutter to great wealth 
and position through the cunning of his brain. 

He had felt so certain that his proposal of 
marriage would be accepted, that his sense of 
surprise when Rosie Castle refused him with 
such cold and cutting contempt had been over- 
whelming. He could not blame himself; he had 
waited his chance, ingratiating himself with 
both the father and the girl until he thought 
the time was propitious. 

And then, at the last, he had failed. He had 
not meant to declare himself when he called 
that Sunday afternoon. But the sight of his 
young rival—for his intuition told him that 
John Crosby was a rival, ridiculous as the state- 
ment might seem, seeing that he was only a 
professional football player—had forced his 
hand. He had thrown aside his self-control, 
irrevocably committed himself—and lost ! 

Fierce as his passion had been for the most 
beautiful girl in the town, it was his wounded 
vanity which made him so hard, that turned 
his mind to malicious scheming, and made 
him chuckle when he thought of the satis- 
faction he had promised himself. 

The father could wait. He was such a poor 
business fool that he might be ruined at any 
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time, provided a man were only determined 
and vindictive enough. It was the football 
club—the apple of the girl’s eye, and her 
absorbing interest—upon which he had con- 
centrated. 

How could he give Merrywood Albion a 
blow which would ruin it? Not merely do it 
injury, but wipe it off the face of the earth and 
obliterate it? Nothing else would satisfy him 
than the extermination of the club. 

He knew the risks he ran: that the whole 
town would be up in arms against him, and he 
would stand the chance of being personally 
assaulted; he knew, moreover, that once the 
facts were out he would be ostracized, that the 
sport-following millhands of the town might 
even refuse to work for him. 

He brushed these considerations away, how- 
ever. Like many men who had risen from the 
humblest of origins, he had a quaint and ovet- 
whelming conceit. The greatest hurt he could 
teceive was a blow at his self-esteem. Nothing 
weighed with him now except to exact a full 
satisfaction for the slight which had been given 
to his vanity. 

There are some men—fortunately few—who, 
whilst willing to forgive an injury received 
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from a man, will never overlook a woman’s 
snubbing. Samuel Lamson belonged to this 
number. 

He now sat facing a thin, hatchet-faced man, 
a solicitor, whose pale eyes blinked continuously 
behind thick spectacles. 

“Tt’s about the Merrywood Albion football 
ground that I want to talk to you, Ferraby,” 
said Lamson. 

“The Merrywood football ground, Mr. 
Lamson P”’ 

“That was what I said, Ferraby. It has a 
somewhat quaint history, I believe. During 
the past few years it has been a hobby of mine 
to inquire into certain things which have engaged 
my attention. It’s far too long a story now, 
but by chance, six months ago, I happened to 
get hold of some part of the truth about the 
Mertywood Albion football ground. It did 
not interest me then, but it does now, and I 
made further investigations which have placed 
all the details at my finger-ends. If I liked, 
Ferraby, I could send you to gaol !” 

The caller shook in his chair, although the 
man threatening him had not raised his voice. 

“Hard words, Mr. Lamson,” he whispered— 
“actionable words . 
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The mill-owner laughed. 

“JT don’t fancy you will care to take any 
action against me, Ferraby—especially after you 
have heard what I have to tell you. And I 
didn’t say I was going to send you to gaol, man 
—I only said I could!” 

There was something of the prowling beast’s 
nature in Lamson; he liked to watch his victim 
grovelling before him. So had he watched 
discharged workmen in the past; so was he 
watching this rascally solicitor now—and so he 
looked forward to seeing Rosie Castle in the 
future. He realized the stark absurdity of the 
idea—the rank improbability of it—but that 
only fevered his desire. 

“Thank heaven! Is there anything I can do 
for you, Mr. Lamson ?”’ 

The mill-owner looked at the man, who had 
removed his spectacles and was wiping his 
forehead with a handkerchief. 

“Thank you, Ferraby,” he said; ‘T’ll bear 
what you say in mind. In the meantime, I'll 
tell you the history of the ground on which 
the local football club, Merrywood Albion, 
play at the present time. 

“Situated in the heart of the town, it is a 
very valuable property. I don’t think I should 
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be far out if I estimated the present value of the 
land at twelve thousand pounds. Let me see, 
what was it the Albion Club paid for it last 
year, Ferraby P”’ 

“Eleven thousand five hundred pounds,” 
was the reluctant reply. 

““H’m |”? was Lamson’s comment. ‘Quite 
a useful sum ; I trust you found it so, Ferraby ?” 

But this time the solicitor did not cringe; 
instead, he looked like showing fight. 

““Get on,” he snapped. 

“Very well,” replied Lamson shortly, and 
with a certain menace in his tone, “I will.” He 
swept the desk clear of documents and brought 
out a piece of paper from his _pocket- 
book. 

“This is the history of that very interesting 
piece of land,” he commenced. “Ten yeats 
ago, the Albion Club moved from their old 
ground in Witherby Chase, and, obtaining a 
long lease of the present pitch in Bower Lane, 
made that their headquarters. The real owner 
(the second word was emphasized) of the land 
was a man named Mortimer. Am I correct so 
far, Ferraby ?” 

The other sullenly nodded his head, and 
Lamson proceeded. 
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‘““Mortimer, in difficulties, mortaged the land 
to its then full value to Sir George Jenkinson. 
Shortly after the mortgage was effected, Sir 
George left on a world tour—and has not been 
back in England since. In fact, he announced 
his intention of never returning, I believe >” 
Lamson looked keenly at his caller, and Ferraby 
bit his lip. He was mortified to find that the 
other knew so much; he had half-hoped that 
the mill-owner might be bluffing for some 
purpose of his own, and now he realized he was 
wrong in that surmise, he was stricken with 
fresh fear. 

“Last year,’ resumed Lamson, “the man 
Mortimer, the original owner of the land, as I 
have already told you, died insolvent. He had 
been a rackety sort of fellow, a hard drinker 
for some time. Now this is where your good self 
comes in, Ferraby. Keep still; J shan’t detain 
you much longer.” 

“You were Mortimer’s solicitor. You knew 
all the facts about the land in Bower Lane. 
You knew, moreover, that it was extremely 
unlikely that Sir George Jenkinson, who might 
now be termed the owner of the land, since 
the mortgage he held on it had never been 
redeemed, would ever return to this country. 
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At that particular moment, indeed, news had 
come through that he was about to start on an 
expedition to Central Africa in search of big 
game, for which the betting was at least ten to 
one that he would not return alive. Anyway, 
you, having an adventurous spirit, decided to 
risk it.” 

“Risk w-what P’”’ stammered Ferraby. 

“Making a fair sum of money easily, Ferraby. 
Bearing all the facts I have mentioned in mind, 
you prepared a duplicate set of deeds, and, 
representing yourself to be the real owner of 
the land, last year brought off a highly remunera- 
tive deal with the Merrywood Albion Footbal] 
Club—remunerative to yourself, that is; what 
the club would say if they knew that they had 
paid eleven thousand five hundred pounds for 
property to which they haven’t a shadow of 
right can be left to the imagination |” 

“What are you going to do?” faltered the 
solicitor. “I admit it. I was in difficulties at 
the time, and I was desperate |” 

“We will come to what I intend to do in a 
minute,” replied Lamson; “I’m rather proud 
of having unearthed this quaint history, and I 
want you to listen to the end. 

“Owing to doing badly for a number of 
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years, the Albion had considerable difficulty, I 
understand, in raising the eleven thousand five 
hundred pounds which they paid you for the 
forged title of the land they hold at the present 
time. In fact, my inquiries go to point that to 
purchase the ground they were forced to mort- 
gage all their other property to the limit. Now, 
Ferraby, I want to ask you a question—it’s 
about myself, not you,’ he added. “Suppose 
I took a transfer of Sir George Jenkinson’s 
mortgage on the football ground at Bower 
Lane, could I give the club immediate notice to 
quit—and would they have to go P” 

The solicitor again bit his lip. 

“They would certainly have to go—but I 
should be a ruined man, because then the—er 
—fraud would be discovered. For Heaven’s 
sake have pity on me, Mr. Lamson |” 

“What have you done with the money—the 
eleven thousand five hundred pounds ?” 

“I paid off my liabilities with part of it. They 
came to three thousand pounds. The rest I 
have spent.”’ 

“You have? Then you could not pay it 
back even if you had to; you’re in a desperate 
position, Ferraby.” 

“I know! Confound you, Lamson, don’t 
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you think I realize it? What are you going 
to do P” 

Lamson looked at the end of the cigar he 
had just lit with the air of a person who has 
seen his plans prospering. 

“There was another man whose affairs inter- 
ested me,” he said reflectively. “I gave him a 
chance, but he didn’t make good, and so he had 
to disappear. I advise you to disappear, Ferraby.” 

““Disappear—where ?” gasped the solicitor. 

“Your knowledge of the law should enable 
you to choose your future home with dis- 
cretion.” Lamson rose, walked to the door, 
looked to see if there was anyone outside, 
closed it carefully, and then sat down again 
opposite the twitching solicitor. 

“I didn’t want anyone to hear what I’m 
going to tell you now,” he explained. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISASTER AVERTED 


ITH the advent of Alec Bown as manager, 

a change came over Merrywood Albion. 
The old International had clearly stated that he 
would only take the post if he were allowed 
an absolutely free hand. 

“In time, and given reasonable luck,” he 
told the assembled directors, “I think I can 
promise you better—much better—results than 
you have been getting. But if the team is to be 
got back to the First Division, there must be 
unity in the boardroom.” He looked straight 
at the temporary chairman as he spoke. “TI will 
hold myself responsible to you for the team 
each week, but I must be free to follow my own 
ideas. Is that agreed ?” 

There was a little grumbling. Messer scowled, 
but the rest of the board was clearly against 
him. The other directors were obviously 
attracted by Alec Bown’s personality; were 
pleased that a man with such a reputation 
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should take the place of the mediocre Masters 
—and were still more pleased that, for some 
mysterious reason, Bown should consent to 
fulfil his responsible duties without payment 
of any sott. 

“We will leave the money, gentlemen,”’ Bown 
had said; ‘‘as I told Miss Castle this 
afternoon, it’s the job I want, not the money. 
Since I’ve been in Merrywood I’ve taken 
a great interest in your team, gentlemen, 
and I welcome the chance to do anything 
for it. Leave the money—but give me 
a free hand, and I think I can promise you 
results |” 

After this, even the scowling Messer—who 
could see in this appointment another strengthen- 
ing of the hand of Rosie Castle—could not 
withhold his consent. 

One of the first results of the new manage- 
ment was the appointment of a fresh under- 
groundsman. 

“Your job in future,” said Bown to John 
Crosby, “‘is to play football, not act as general 
labourer. All the work you do is to be done _ 
on the playing pitch. Lad,” he went on, his 
eyes brightening, “do you remember the day 
(it’s not so long ago either) when I told you 
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that I could get you fit to play for England if 
only you had the mind ?” 

“Yes,” repied Crosby slowly; “well, you 
know my present feelings.” If John Crosby 
still showed a whimsical smile to the rest of 
the world, he was very serious with Bown. 

“Ball control !—that is what you want to 
practise, lad,” resumed the new manager, “and 
cultivate that natural swerve of yours—it will 
be wonderfully effective when you can do it 
properly. If you’re willing to work and learn 
I'll make a real centre-forward of you—by 
George, I will!” 

From the start there was no doubt about 
Alec Bown’s popularity with the Albion players. 
A practical man, he commanded their respect 
at once. For here was a manager who had been 
through the mill, a man who had been a League 
player (and a famous one at that) himself. He 
would know their ttials and difficulties. 

Bown had gone straight out for their conf- 
dence. | 

“Boys,” he said on his first morning in the 
dressing-room, “I want you to look on me as 
a pal as well as a manager. I’m not likely to 
stand any sauce or back-chat ; if I give an order 
I shall expect to have it obeyed. But I’ve been a 
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player myself, and I know the ropes. Come to 
me with any difficulty. If we pull together, 
there’ll be more bonus money knocking about 
for you in the future than there has been in the 
past. If we can’t get back to the First Division 
this year, the Cup-ties will be coming along in 
a month or two now.” 

The new manager’s keenness became con- 
tagious. The Albion players met the old 
International in the spirit in which he had 
asked to be met. This was not surprising, for 
Bown spared neither time or physical energy to 
put the affairs of the club in something approach- 
ing otder. He became a zealot on his job. 

Training became strict, but although the 
players were worked longer hours they showed 
a better and a happier spirit than when they 
were obeying the command of Masters. Per- 
haps this was because Alec Bown had stripped 
to shorts and training jersey himself, and 
demonstrated how a football could be trapped 
and what should be done with it when a for- 
ward was in front of goal. Bown, in fact, 
became a skilled mentor and a sympathetic 
companion at one and the same time. 

One day Jimmy Dunster, the sporting writer 
on the Merrywood Echo, going down to the 
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ground and finding Alec Bown with a group 
of young Albion players standing round him, 
listening attentively to what he was saying, 
said it reminded him of a wise old hen with a 
lot of young chickens. The simile was not 
inapt, for Bown delighted to give the benefit 
of his experiences to his charges. Through his 
long association with the game he had a vast 
fund of football knowledge—and it was all 
put at the service of the club for which he was 
working without receiving a salary. 

Whether there was any truth in the strange 
stories that had drifted through to the outside 
world about the Albion players going to dressing- 
room lectures, illustrated with blackboard dia- 
grams, Merrywood had not yet had time to 
discover ; but the town was delighted to hear 
over the wire the following Saturday afternoon 
that the Albion had followed up their first 
home win by securing victory on the Nailsea 
Town ground, usually a yawning graveyard 
for visiting teams. 

When the Albion players returned at ten 
o'clock that night they were met on the plat- 
form by a few local enthusiasts who pressed 
forward to congratulate the smiling Sam 
Sylvester. It was a long time since anyone 
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had troubled to come to the station to meet a 
returning Merrywood Albion team. 

During the week-end exciting hopes were 
taised. Were the Albion, under the leadership 
of a new manager and a new centre-forward, 

“coming back ?”’ 

And then on Monday morning, all sili 
to the general public, Merrywood was dealt 
its death-blow. 

It was Smithers, the club secretary, who 
opened the letter. He read the communication 
three times, and then immediately thought of 
getting another position. Already the new 
manager had been riding him hard, and—— 

He read the letter a fourth time. If these 
typewritten lines were true, and the man kept 
his word, there would not be any Merrywood 
Albion in a week’s time. 

Smithers was still poring over the paper 
when the new manager walked into the 
room. 

“Anything interesting °” asked Bown. 

“Very,” replied the secretary sourly ; “you'd 
better read it for yourself.” He tossed the 
letter across. 

Alec Bown smoothed the paper out and 
read : 
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“THE MERRYWOOD ALBION FoorBALL CLUB. 

“DEAR Sirs,—We are instructed by our 
client, Mr. Samuel Lamson, of Rockley 
House, Ashton, Merrywood, to give you 
immediate notice to leave your present 
ground at Bower Lane. Our client desires 
this property for building purposes, and 
asks for possession before the end of the 
present week. 

“We ate in the position to inform you 
that the title under which your club pur- 
chased the ground at Bower Lane some 
fifteen months back was forged. We can 
give you fuller details at an interview. 

“We ate, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

“RENWICK, CLarK & Co.” 


“What the deuce does this mean ?” roared 


the bewildered manager. 


“You know as much about it as I do—or 


almost as much,” replied Smithers. ‘The 
directors purchased the ground for eleven 
thousand five hundred pounds fifteen months 
ago from the man who represented himself to 
be the owner of the land, a solicitor in the 


town, named Ferraby. There must be some 
mistake.” | 
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But immediate investigations—for, realizing 
how vitally urgent the matter was, Alec Bown 
got a cab and called every director away from 
his business—proved that the threat contained 
in the letter giving the club notice to quit was 
very real, Messrs. Renwick, Clark & Co. were 
repretful, but at the same time they were 
adamant. They had received most definite 
instructions, they said, and they must carry 
them out. They would most certainly like to 
consult with Mr. Ferraby. 

The most casual inquiries, however, went to 
show that Ferraby was not available for a con- 
sultation. He had left home the previous 
Thursday, saying he was going to London on 
business, and no word had been heard of him 
or about him since. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Renwick, Clark & Co., when pressed, said 
that they were afraid—in fact, they were more 
than inclined to think—that Ferraby had timed 
his disappearance rather judiciously. There 
could be no doubt, they added, that the title 
under which Ferraby had sold the Bower Lane 
gtound to the Merrywood Albion Club was 
forged. In fact, the ground had never really 
belonged to the solicitor. Ferraby had merely 
acted for a client of his named Mortimer, The 
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latter, the real owner of the ground, had mort- 
gaged it for its full value to Sir George Jenkin- 
son. The baronet’s mortgage had been trans- 
ferred to their client, Mr. Samuel Lamson, 
whose growing business demanded that he 
should put up another mill. It was for that 
reason that he had obtained the transfer of Sir 
George Jenkinson’s mortgage. 

No, they were afraid that Mr. Lamson could 
not be induced to change his mind; he was the 
ownet of the land—he had had to pay a great 
deal of money for it—and he wanted to put it 
to immediate business use. Of course, they 
(Messrs. Renwick, Clark & Co.) saw how 
dreadfully inconvenient it would be for the 
Albion directors to give immediate possession 
—it would mean the actual end of the club—but 
at the same time they were powerless |! 


Rosie Castle had gone away to her own room. 
Her father’s excited and querulous chatter had 
got on her nerves again, and she wanted to be 
quiet. 

It was difficult for her to realize that the 
Merrywood Albion Club, which, from her 
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childhood upward, had been her chief sporting 
interest, and which, since her father’s collapse, 
had been a matter of thought and much anxious 
planning, was doomed. Unless a miracle hap- 
pened, indeed, it had only another day to live. 

For this was the position. Without a ground 
it could not fulfil its fixtures. And the following 
Friday morning Samuel Lamson would enter 
into possession. The great stands would have 
to be demolished, since there was no other 
ground to which they could be taken, or, if 
they were not laid in ruins, they would be put 
up for auction. 

Every avenue of escape had been explored, 
every effort made to avoid the threatened dis- 
solution—but nothing had been possible. The 
club’s own lawyer had reluctantly confessed 
that since Samuel Lamson had obtained this 
strangle-hold, only one thing was possible—to 
raise sufficient money to pay off the thirteen- 
thousand-pound mortgage which Lamson held 
over their heads. 

But this thirteen thousand pounds seemed as 
unobtainable as though it were a million. The 
bank would not advance it; the remaining 
directors (David Messer had resigned) could 
not raise the money without ruining themselves 
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(for most of them were comparatively poor 
men), and only five thousand pounds had been 
yet received as the result of the public sub- 
scription list which had been opened. Less 
than twenty-four hours remained in which to 
raise the other eight thousand pounds. 

That the position was unique in the long his- 
tory of football added to the girl’s mortification 
rather than lessened it. Never before had such 
a treacherous blow been dealt at a club. And 
what made her feel morally responsible, almost 
guilty, was the knowledge that she herself 
was the cause of Samuel Lamson’s despicable 
action. This excuse—that he wanted to raise 
a necessary new mill on a plot of valuable land 
for which he had paid a large sum of money— 
was plausible certainly, but she knew that 
what had actually inspired Lamson was his 
desire for revenge upon her for refusing 
him. 

She kept this knowledge secret. For one 
thing, she did not wish her name to be coupled 
with Lamson’s, and for another she did not 
desire Lamson to have the satisfaction of 
realizing that she was aware why he had given 
her club notice to quit. 

There was one man she would have liked to 
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talk to during these anxious days—a man whose 
bearing always mystified her, but yet gave 
her confidence. But all Alec Bown could say 
when she asked him about John Crosby was 
that the latter had begged from him a couple 
of days off, on some urgent personal excuse, 
and that he had granted the centre-forward the 
required leave. 

The news had piqued Rosie. Of course, she 
told herself, she had no right or cause to ques- 
tion Crosby’s comings and goings, but at the 
same time she felt that on such an occasion as 
this—when the fate of the club for which he 
played, and which she had thought was very 
dear to him, was trembling in the scales—he 
might have stayed in Merrywood. 

“He is not unwell, I suppose, Mr. Bown ?” 
she had asked. 

“I believe he is very fit, 
answered. 

“‘Has someone, some relative, died ?”’ 

“Not that I’m aware of, Miss Castle.” 

Bown either could not or would not say 
anything more, and her pride would not allow 
her to do any further probing. But there was a 
pain at her heart which she could not still. The 
sight of John Crosby would have been very 

TAG 
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welcome to her—and she would have forgiven 
the whimsical, tantalizing smile. 

But Crosby had not yet returned from his 
leave, and Alec Bown had told her that morning 
that he had had no word from him since he 
had left. 

The tragedy of the situation had broken the 
hearts of the other directors. There seemed 
nothing for it but to close down. 

Rosie awoke the next morning tired and 
listless. She did not want to get up. Presently 
her maid entered the room, carrying a tray. 

‘“[ didn’t hear you about, Miss Rosie, so I 
thought I would bring you up some tea; and 
—oh, here’s a letter which I had to sign for.” 

“It was very thoughtful of you, Florence.” 
Rosie took the cup with her left hand and the 
letter with the other. She just noticed that the 
letter had been registered by its sender, before 
putting it down on a small table by the side of 
the bed. She had no interest in it: she had no 
interest in anything that morning. In a few 
hours—perhaps the work had already been 
commenced—the grand-stands of the Albion 
Club would be taken to pieces. And that would 
mean the end, the very definite end, of the 
Merrywood Albion ! 
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She must get up! The cup of tea finished, 
she stretched out her left hand to place it on 
the small round table. And then she saw the 
letter again. 

Still uninterested, she picked it up again. 
The address was typewritten, and the envelope 
was foolscap size. It was blue-leaded by the 
post office clerk. 

As she glanced at it again she found her 
interest growing. It looked an important letter : 
the envelope was made of good stout paper 
and the typewritten address was neatly done. 

When she opened the envelope something 
pink fluttered on to the bed. It was a cheque 
which had become detached from a sheet of 
typewritten letter-paper. 

Puzzled but excited, she opened the letter 
out and read: 


*‘Miss RosiE CASTLE, 

““MERRYWOOD ALBION A.F.C., 

““MERRYWOOD, LANCS. 

“Dear Mapam,—On behalf of a client, 
who wishes to be known merely as ‘A 
Follower of Football’, we have pleasure in 
enclosing cheque valued fifteen thousand 
pounds. 
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“Hearing of the unfortunate position 
in which you and the other directors of the 
Merrywood Albion at present find your- 
selves, our client would esteem it a privilege 
if you would allow him to present, as a 
gift, the above sum so that you may be 
able to purchase your ground at Bower 
Lane and effect what improvements your 
directors may consider advisable with the 
balance. 

“Wie take the liberty of informing you 
(as your own solicitors, no doubt, have 
already done) that the holder of the mort- 
gage is compelled to accept a sum equivalent 
to the amount of the mortgage if it 1s 
offered him in settlement. 

““We are, madam, your obedient setr- 
vants, 

““NICHOLLS, SLADE, WAIN, WARD & Co.” 


Swiftly Rosie looked at the address again. 
The letter bore a number in a famous street off 
Piccadilly. 

Then, for the first time since her school- 
days, she burst into happy tears. 
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THE SPLENDID SPORTSMAN 


HE Press dealt adequately, not to say 

generously, with the affair. Half of the 
front page of the local Echo was devoted that 
evening to the ‘“‘Merrywood Albion Sensation’’. 
That enterprising young writer, Mr. James 
Dunster, had an intriguingly lively pen, and he 
did full justice to the day’s spirited happen- 
Ings. 

He traced the passage of the fifteen-thousand- 
pound cheque, which had come out of the 
clouds, it seemed, to save an honourable foot- 
ball club from extinction, from the Castle home 
to the offices of Mr. Arthur Chafferton, a leading 
solicitor ; he told of the telephonic passage-at- 
arms which ensued between Mr. Arthur 
Chafferton, representing the directors of the 
Merrywood Albion Club, and Messrs. Renwick, 
Clark & Co., representing Samuel Lamson, 
whose representatives, had already formally 
taken possession of the Albion ground. 
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Continuing his narrative, Dunster described 
the interview which took place on the Albion 
ground between the personal representative of 
Samuel Lamson and Alec Bown, the manager 
of the Albion. 

““The matter has been settled by the lawyers,” 
Dunster reported Alec Bown as saying to the 
other; “‘you haven’t the least right on this 
ground, and the sooner you get off it the better 
it will be for everyone !” 

“You seem to forget that I’m here at the 
express order of the man who owns this land,” 
retorted the other heatedly. 

‘“You’re here at the express wish of the man 
who has proved himself the dirtiest dog in the 
town! That man is no longer the owner of this 
land. The mortgage he had on the property 
has been paid off by a certified cheque. If you 
like you can ring up your solicitors and ascer- 
tain the facts for yourself. When you have, I’ll 
give you exactly two minutes to get outside of 
the gates. If you stay longer I’m rather afraid 
I shall lose my temper and do something which 
one of us—you, probably—may regret.” 

A telephone call assured the “man from 
Lamson’s” (Jimmy Dunster’s phrase) that what 
Bown had told him was correct, and the ground 
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was soon telieved of his irritating presence. 
Alec Bown saw him off the premises himself. 

In the meantime, another act in the drama 
was taking place at the offices of Messrs. Ren- 
wick, Clark & Co. There Arthur Chafferton 
handed a cheque for thirteen thousand pounds 
to the head of the firm with the remark: “I 
think that settles this little matter.” 

George Renwick took the cheque and frowned 
over it. 

““As a matter of fact,”’ he said, ‘I’m not sorry 
between ourselves, that the affair has ended in 
this fashion. I tried to advise Lamson at the 
time—I pointed out to him that he was taking 
a particularly mean advantage—but he would 
have his way. What’s at the back of it I can’t 
guess.” 

“Can’t you?” repeated Chafferton, quietly 
smiling; “I think I can. I believe that the 
old French proverb, Cherchey la femme, applies 
to this case as well as to scores of others. I’ve 
nothing but my own idea to go upon, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if your precious client 
had proposed to Miss Rosie Castle, been turned 
down, and did this out of spite.” 

“‘H’m! I see,” mused Renwick. “A rich 
man——”’ 
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“And a dirty hound!” cut in Chafferton. 
“Well, good morning !” 


When Merrywood heard the glad news that 
the Albion Club had been saved at practically 
the last moment, the town gave itself up to 
rejoicing. A special edition of the Merrywood 
Echo was quickly upon the streets and eagerly 
snapped up. Two personalities were discussed 
by everyone : Samuel Lamson, and the unknown 
patron of sport who had disguised his identity 
under the unassuming cognomen of ‘‘A Follower 
of Football”. The former’s name was received 
with hisses; the mention of the latter with 
acclamation. 

Who was the mane A very wealthy, as well 
as a sport-loving, individual he must be, for 
only a really wealthy man could afford to make 
a gift of fifteen thousand pounds. 

At the Bower Lane ground the Albion direc- 
tors, looking as though they had been suddenly 
aroused out of a deep sleep, were picking the 
team for the home match with Redminster 
City on the following day. 

A pretty compliment had been paid Rosie 
Castle by the other directors. She had been 
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voted to the chair, and it was in her capacity as 
chairman of the meeting that she now addressed 
Alec Bown. 

“‘There will be no doubt about Crosby being 
back in time to play to-morrow, I suppose ?” 

“He is returning to-night—I have just received 
a wire,” replied Bown; “his train gets in at 
7.40.” 

Rosie Castle nodded her head. 

At 7.42 that evening a young man, wearing 
a lightish grey overcoat and a cap, stepped out 
on the Merrywood platform. He carried a small 
bag in one hand, and walked briskly towards 
the entrance to the station. There he suddenly 
stopped and raised his cap. 

““An unexpected pleasure, Miss Castle,” he 
said. 

The girl, who had just settled herself in the 
small runabout, turned and smiled. 

“T think I shall have to take out a taxi-driver’s 
licence,’ she said; “I’ve just dropped one 
passenger, and now I find another. Will you 
jump in P” 

So eagerly was the new “fare” upon accepting 
the invitation that he fumbled with the catch 
on the door, and the girl had to come to his 
assistance. 
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“I took a friend of father’s to the station,” 
Rosie Castle said, as she drove slowly down 
the incline. She seemed anxious to make the 
explanation. ‘““You’ve been away, I hear ?” 

“Yes,” admitted John Crosby; “‘it was an 
awful cheek, I am afraid, asking for leave so 
soon, but the business was rather urgent.” 

“I trust it was successful ?” 

“Quite,” he said, and smiled. 

“Being away, you probably have not heard 
the sensational news of the last few days. Do 
you know that the Albion was nearly dis- 
banded >?” 

“‘Nearly disbanded, Miss Castle ? Just when 
I had received a place in the League team, 
too |” 

“The situation was very much more serious 
than you seem to imagine. We had immediate 
notice to leave the ground, and, but for what 
I shall continue to think was a miracle, there 
would have been no Merrywood Albion Foot- 
ball Club at the present time.” 

“What was the--er—miracle P” 

““Mr. Samuel Lamson had a mortgage on the 
ground of thirteen thousand pounds. We had 
to raise that money by this morning, and had 
only got five thousand pounds. That was by 
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public subscription, which the Echo newspaper 
started at once. There remained another eight 
thousand pounds. The position looked hope- 
less; we all despaired. Then, this morning, 
what 1 have called ‘the miracle’ happened: I 
received a letter from a London firm of solicitors, 
enclosing a cheque for fifteen thousand 
pounds.” 

“Splendid fellows!’ commented the young 
man by her side. “But I’m interrupting, Miss 
Castle ; will you please carry on ?” 

“The solicitors did not send it themselves,” 
explained the girl; “they sent it on behalf of a 
client of theirs, they said—a gentleman who 
was too modest to let his real name be given, 
and who merely wanted to be known as ‘A 
Follower of Football’. And he expressly stated 
that he wished the money to be regarded as a 
gift. Oh, if only I could meet him!” she went 
on fervently. , 

“What would you do, Miss Castle er” The 
whimsical smile was very prominent. 

“Td tell him what a splendid sportsman he 
is! I’d say that everyone connected with the 
club would always be most awfully grateful to 
him.” 

“You say the cheque was sent direct to you, 
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Miss Castle ? I see what it is: this fairy god- 
father person must be an admirer of yours—one 
of those strong, silent men who prefer actions 
to words that the lady novelists write about. 
You see—you'll be getting a bunch of flowers 
soon, with a little note pinned inside. Oh, 
forgive me!” he added hastily, seeing the colour 
mounting in the beautiful cheek visible to him. 
“I was only rotting! But, seriously, haven’t 
any of the directors an idea who this mysterious 
person can be P” 

“No definite idea.” She turned quickly. 
“And how did you find London, Mr. Crosby ? 
Do you want to go back there ?” 

Crosby started. Something in the girl’s tone 
made him look at her. 

“How did you know I had been to London, 
Miss Castle ?” 

‘““My common sense, Mr. Crosby.” Now 
her voice was cold. “You got out of the London 
train; and, from the first, I knew that you had 
come from London. You carried the mark— 
your clothes, everything about you, said as 
much. But, of course, I do not expect you to 
answer all the inquisitive and impertinent ques- 
tions I ask you.” 

The man became instantly serious. 
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“I consider it an honour, Miss Castle, that 
you should ask me questions,” he said. “I 
have been in London. It is very crowded, very 
jolly, very Londony, but I do not know that I 
have any desire to return to it permanently—at 
least, not yet awhile. I may spend some time 
in the summer there.” 

Rosie’s heart beat a little glad tattoo. He was 
going to stay in the town until the summer! 
He would play for the Albion for the rest of 
the season. 

“You are picked to play against Redminster 
City to-morrow,” she said, as she slowed up 
the car before his lodgings. 

“T’ll try to be worthy of your confidence,” 
he replied, raising his cap. There was no 
whimsical smile on his face now; he looked 
determined, almost grim. 

He stood on the pavement watching the car 
disappear round a corner. Then a hand like a 
vice descended on his shoulder. 

“You haven't said anything?” he asked 
Alec Bown. 

The manager of the Albion chuckled. 

“Not likely,” he said; “it was too good to 
spoil. But you cut it fine, lad.” 

“T had to,” was the reply, “there were some 
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confounded complications which I couldn’t 
help. However, it’s all right now.” 

“Yes, it’s all right now!” repeated Bown. 
‘Here, seen this ?’—he handed a newspaper to 
the other. ‘‘Perhaps you will be interested. 
The directors are advertising their thanks to the 
unknown sportsman ‘who saved their club for 
them’ !”’ 

“I wonder if they will ever find him,” said 
Crosby, taking the paper and opening the 
front door. ‘‘Come in and have a drink, Alec.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ANOTHER SENSATION 


HE old philosophers were wont to say 

that blessings often come in disguise. 
The remark was applicable to Merrywood 
Albion. After the stressful time it had 
encountered during the previous few days, 
both Nature and man combined to make the 
home match with Redminster City a success. 
The morning dawned brilliantly fine, and the 
promise of a perfect day was not lessened as 
the hours went by. 

On the principle that you never really miss a 
thing until you have lost it, the whole of 
Merrywood turned up at Bower Lane. The 
conscience of the town had been stirred. When 
the need was most pressing, Merrywood had 
kept its hands in its pockets (otherwise the 
public subscription fund opened by the Echo 
would have been made up to the required 
amount of thirteen thousand pounds within a 
few days). Now, however, that some lucky 
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chance had enabled the club to thwart its would- 
be assassin, the crowd thronged to the great 
gates as though hastening to a pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving. 

And as the thousands hurried and scurried, 
some half-running in their excitement, others 
walking wild-eyed, their gaze fixed steadfastly 
in front as though they were seeing visions, 
they talked of one man—the club’s unknown 
benefactor, the sportsman who had dug down 
into his pockets for fifteen thousand pounds, 
and then been too modest to allow his name 
to be known. 

When the team that had been saved at the 
last moment came out—what a shout went up | 
The crowd remembered the past glories sym- 
bolized by those scarlet jerseys, and yelled 
themselves hoarse. 

The players, too, were rollicking; it was 
impossible to overlook their gleeful pranc- 
ing. 

“They ought to win to-day,” said Jimmy 
Dunster, the Merrywood Echo writer, perched 
in his reporter’s eyrie, to a colleague. 

“Of course theyll win—they’ll romp home !” 

The reporter’s remark had been overheard 
by a man standing beneath the Press-box. He 
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had turned round to shout the reply in a voice 
that carried the deepest conviction. 

“*That’s the spirit,” commented Dunster. “All 
the boys want is encouragement ; it’s up to you 
fellows to give it them.” 

More than any other Albion player, perhaps, 
John Crosby was filled with the crusading 
spirit that day. The club had been saved. That 
meant he was to be given further chances as a 
player. All the time he had been in London 
his thoughts had wandered back to the green 
turf of the Merrywood Albion playing-pitch. 
The fierce zest of the thing had got into his 
blood. He had restarted to play football for 
the sake of a girl; he was playing now because 
the thrill of the game held him in its grip. He 
knew nothing so exciting, nothing so completely 
absorbing, as this job into which he had stumbled 
by chance. 

He had made surprising headway. He realized 
this himself, but he did not realize it so fully 
as the crowd who, watching his doings, fre- 
quently applauded. For hours at a time he had 
practised secretly with a football, learning to 
force it to do his will, making it a slave to his 
feet. So few modern players are willing to do 
that. 
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The improvement in his play was early 
apparent ; he was able to trap the flying centres 
from the wings better and to keep the ball closer 
to his boot as he dribbled. 

Redminster City were quite a useful side— 
they were many places ahead of their opponents 
on the League chart, as a matter of fact—but 
the unexpected virility of their foes startled and 
unnerved them. They were run off their feet 
during the first ten minutes. 

It was remarkable that the Albion did not 
score during those first thrilling exchanges. 
Stimulated by the cheers that rang out with the 
crisp regularity of rifle-shots, the Albion forwards 
pressed continuously. 

A far-flung pass by Sylvester saw little Dicky 
Morren get his twinkling feet into action. He 
shot down the line and touched the ball! inside 
to his tall partner, who centred judiciously 
behind the Redminster backs. Coming through, 
at a clipping pace, Crosby darted for the ball 
and whipped it ahead before the left-back 
could get in his tackle. 

This defender might have cleared, but Crosby, 
snatching at this rainbow chance, was “‘away”, 
with the backs giving stern and desperate chase. 

The hearts of the spectators leapt to their 
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mouths when they saw the Redminster goal- 
keeper, correctly divining the position, leap 
from his lair. 

By this time the position was really thrilling, 
for Crosby, with the back hanging on to his 
right shoulder, was shaping for a shot. And 
the spectators crowed in eager anticipation, for 
they already knew that the centre-forward was 
easily the most dangerous marksman in the 
forward line. 

The crowd saw the right foot “‘hit” the ball, 
but in the moment of shooting Crosby was 
jolted clean off his feet by the other Redminster 
back, who had come dashing up. 

Even then it seemed that a goal would come, 
for the ball shot forward to the vacant goal. 
Diving at full length, the goalkeeper, however, 
was just able to tip the brown sphere with his 
fingers, and at a tremendous speed it went over 
the line—a bare foot outside the upright. 

It seemed that this failure to score merely 
had the effect of nerving the home team to a 
yet stronger attack. Again Morren, provided 
with a perfect ball from the centre half-back, 
went raiding. From an indifferent player this 
wheedling wisp had changed during the last 
week or so into something of a winged wizard. 
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Now he mocked the plunging half-back and cut 
inwards. 

This time it was Hartigan, the lengthy inside- 
left, who provided the thrills. Morren’s final 
pass left Hartigan in such a position of danger 
to the visitors’ goal that Moorhead once more 
advanced out of his citadel. 

The inside-forward correctly summed up the 
position—Crosby being very effectively shadowed 
at that moment—by lobbing over the goal- 
keeper’s head. Excellent judgment was shown, 
and again it seemed that nothing could prevent 
the Albion forces from scoring the opening 
goal. 

But the unexpected is always happening in 
football. It seemed inevitable, I have said, that 
the Albion should score—for there was not a 
soul either in the Redminster goal or near it. 

Then the visiting left-back seemed to turn 
suddenly berserker. He raced back with giant 
strides, and just when the ball was crossing the 
goal-line he made a final despairing spurt and 
kicked it clean over the bar. The second move- 
ment which had promised to bear fruit had 
ended in a corner instead of a goal. And the 
comer, excellently placed though it was by 
Morten, was got safely away. 
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So, many thrills came to naught, and after 
this, as though determined to thank the gods 
for their deliverance, the Redminster legions 
took up a position in the Albion half of the 
field, and for ten minutes refused to be dis- 
lodged. 

Their efforts also came to naught, however, 
for the Albion defence, put upon their mettle 
and honour on this “‘gradely” day, tackled like 
fiends and kicked like angels. So the Albion 
came again, and this time there was no mis- 
take. 

From right half-back to outside-right A flick 
inside, and then a square sweep to the wing 
once more. A short, fierce spurt, a back beaten, 
and a low ideal centre right across goal. That 
was the way of it! 

Keenness incarnate, Crosby got to the ball, 
but as he sprinted he could see that his way to 
goal was blocked. Then he remembered a wile 
that Alec Bown had told him to memorize. 
Lifting his right foot, as though he intended to 
trap the ball, he allowed it to pass instead under 
his foot. He did not touch it. 

Unmarked because of this maneuvre—for 
Crosby had drawn the defence to him—Hartigan 
rushed forward. His long right leg described a 
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short sweep—and there, glory be! was the 
ball shaking the net at the back of the mes- 
merized Moorhead, who, good ’keeper as he 
was, never saw that fiercely-volleyed sphere, 
and only knew what had actually happened 
when the wind brushed his face and the crowd 
burst into that exultant shout of triumph. 

The crowd, indeed, cheered that goal as 
though it had been the first scored on the 
ground that season. Even so it had not too 
many companions, and it had been an excellent 
affair all the way through. 

So John William Pegg, a prominent member 
of the Football Association, thought as he sat 
in the Albion directors’ private box and chewed 
upon his cigar. Pegg had found himself by 
chance in the vicinity of Merrywood the previous 
day, and what more natural in the circumstances 
—football being the very breath of life to him 
—than that he should drop in for the match 
with Redminster City ? He had expected to see 
a poor game, but had found that the team 
which had nearly been forced to die was an 
unexpectedly lively force. 

“And the centre-forward—he looks new to 
me. Who is he ?”’ he said. 

It was Ben Wellings who replied—bluff Ben 
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Wellings, who believed in giving everyone a 
chance. 

““He’s new to us, too, Mr. Pegg—but we 
think he’s come to stay. A real gent out of 
work, and not able to get a job, so he took to 
football. © Name of Crosby—John Crosby. 
You know a player, Mr. Pegg, if anyone does 
—tell me, what do you think of him P” 

““He’s not altogether rotten,” Pegg said, 
rolling the cigar round in his mouth. ‘Td like 
to have a word with him when the match is 
finished.” 

So it happened that five minutes after the 
whistle blew for full time—leaving the Merry- 
wood Albion team victors by three goals to 
one (Dicky Morren had got the second, and from 
a pass by Crosby, Ferks, the former scoffer, the 
third)—the Albion’s new centre-forward, all 
begrimed as he was with the mud of the conflict, 
was taken into a private room beneath the 
towering grand-stand. 

There he saw an elderly, stoutish man, with 
cold, grey, analysing eyes, chewing on a cigar. 

Alec Bown whispered softly, and in a tone 
of the deepest reverence : 

‘“‘That’s Mr. Pegg, of the Football Association 
Council. ... He wants to speak to you— 
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tremendous honour’; and withdrew to a dis- 
tance to look reverentially upon the football 
dignitary. 

John Crosby advanced with the easy grace 
of well-mannered youth to receive the honour 
of being spoken to by the illustrious Pegg. 
He found the latter all of a man. 

“My name’s Pegg,” he said; “‘when you 
have been in football a little longer you may 
get to hear of me. Being told that you were 
new to the League, I thought I’d like to have a 
word with you.” 

“That was very good of you, sir!” 

“You are a professional ?” Pegg asked. 

“Yes, sir—I see no shame in it. I was des- 
perately hard up e 

“Save your excuses, my lad. Shame! Foot- 
ball as we know it to-day has been built up by 
youngsters who were forced through their 
circumstances to receive a wage for playing 
football. Do you like your club ?” 

“The Albion have been very good to me, 
sir.” 

Pegg’s stern features relaxed a little. 

“T like to hear a player say that. It shows 
his loyalty to the men who pay him wages. 
Well, Crosby, I wish you luck |” 
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The watching Alec Bown and Merrywood 
Albion directors tried to stifle their gasps when 
they saw the great John William Pegg stretch 
out his hand for the other to shake. To them 
it seemed an unprecedented honour—like a 
king shaking hands with a scullion. 

John Crosby’s face lit up with pleasure. 
But he was not overwhelmed. He shook the hand 
which was extended to him with cheery good- 
will. 

Afterwards, Alec Bown told him of the 
stupendous honour which had been paid to him. 

“John Pegg will remember you—see if he 
doesn’t,” said Bown prophetically. 

Changed, Crosby stepped outside, on to the 
broad open space where the motor-cars of the 
more wealthy of the Merrywood Albion sup- 
porters were parked during a match. 

Waiting at the entrance to the dressing- 
rooms was an individual presenting such a 
tefulgently elegant appearance that a crowd 
stood round him. He was a young man of 
excessive slimness, wearing a monocle and 
plus-fours. These were his two most salient 
features; a little closer examination disclosed 
an “exquisite” of type that rude, uncultured 
Merrywood rarely, if ever, saw. 
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Directly the Albion Club centre-forward 
appeared, this brilliant being—who had been 
completely indifferent to the staring crowd— 
tushed forward and caught hold of Crosby’s 
atm, propelled him forward, and shouted : 

“You perfectly priceless ass! You colossally 
asinine thing! Jumping bedsocks, what do you 
mean by it, eh 2?” 

Crosby stared as though he had just been 
jostled by a ghost. He gasped his astonishment. 

“Rossiter! Reggie Rossiter !’? he mumbled ; 
““what the 7 

“Wind yourself in, old top! Now that I’ve 
found you, you don’t think I’m going to let 
you go, do you ?” 

Opening the door of a yellow two-seater 
motor-car, the speaker pushed the centre-forward 
inside. 

Stooping, he was seen to press something, 
and the vehicle shot forward, disappearing at a 
tearing speed. 

‘*°Oo was that °” cried a staring spectator. 

“One of these ’ere actor blokes, looked like 
to me,” replied his stolid neighbour. 

But the real actor was the man who sat beside 
Reggie Rossiter. 
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MIXED IDENTITIES 


HE Sunday newspapers contained a great 

deal about the new centre-forward Merry- 
wood Albion had discovered. The unearthing 
of a prospective football “‘star” is always 
recorded with much fanfare of Press trumpets 
and resounding blasts by the sporting editors. 
Jimmy Dunster had wired details of John 
Crosby’s brief playing career to every journal 
for whom he acted as Merrywood corrtes- 
pondent. 

After church on Sunday morning, Rosie 
Castle permitted herself a glance at the Sunday 
Mail, What Rosie saw on the front page directly 
she picked up the paper was sensational enough : 


MYSTERY OF WEALTHY CLUBMAN 


Mystery surrounds the disappearance of Mr. Basil 
Hylton, a wealthy young London clubman, who left his 
home about three months ago and has not been heard of 
since. Indeed, he has vanished so completely that 
Scotland Yard has been communicated with by the 
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Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing, Mr. Hylton’s nearest living 
relative. Foul play is feared. 

The circumstances surrounding the mystery make 
strange reading. 

Announcing that he intended going to America for a 
pleasure trip, Mr. Hylton wished his many friends at the 
Junior Corinthian Club, Piccadilly, good-bye, on the 
night of 19th September last. 

His arrival in the United States was chronicled, and 
various references made in the newspapers to his travels 
in America. Now, however, our New York corres- 
pondent, as will be seen in the cable we print from him 
above, makes the dramatic announcement that the man 
who has been giving the name of Mr. Basil Hylton is 
an impostor, who, for the purpose of gaining credit and 
committing frauds, has been masquerading as the wealthy 
young London clubman. 

The impostor has been punished by being sent to gaol, 
where he will have ample leisure to repent of his impu- 
dence in taking on another man’s identity. But his 
exposure causes the question to be asked: “Where 1s 
the real Basil Hylton ?” The man who has been mas- 
querading as the clubman in America states that he 
does not know Basil Hylton, has never met him or received 
any communication from him, and that he took his 
name merely because he knew him to be a young man 
of considerable wealth, and whose credit it would be 
casy to pledge. 

We offer the sum of one thousand pounds for reliable 
information which will convince us that Mr. Basil Hylton 
is still alive, and not in any danger. 

Communications should be sent to the editor at once. 
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Below will be seen a photograph of Mr. Hylton taken 
just before he announced his intention of leaving London 
on his visit to the United States—a journey which, it is 
now elicited, he never made. 


A disturbing item of news to read, equal in 
sensational interest to many an exciting novel, 
but it wasn’t the article itself which caused 
an expression of the utmost astonishment to 
appear upon Rosie Castle’s face. 

She stared as though mesmerized at the 
photograph which illustrated the information. 

She saw the picture of a strikingly good- 
looking young man, apparently in the early 
twenties. The crisp, well-brushed hair had a 
tendency to curl, and a whimsical smile seemed 
to be playing round his shapely mouth. 

If Basil Hylton had not had a moustache he 
might have been John Crosby! It was that 
thought which caused her to stare long and 
fixedly at the photograph. 

She remembered the thought that had been 
so often in her mind during the past few weeks : 
how unlike anyone else in Merrywood was the 
new Albion centre-forward. This vivid contrast, 
however, she had not fully realized until this 
morning. Now, looking at the photograph of 
the wealthy young London clubman who was 
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said to have disappeared, she knew that John 
Crosby belonged to the same class, the same 
type, as Basil Hylton. He was by birth and 
nature an aristocrat, whatever his present mis- 
fortune and position might be. 

Supposing he were the same man ! 

She did not know at first what had given her 
the idea, but, when she came to look back, 
many things lent credence to what seemed 
impossible. There was first of all the remark- 
able resemblance John Crosby bore to the 
photograph of Basil Hylton in the paper before 
her; if Crosby had a small neat moustache it 
would have been almost impossible to tell 
the two apart. Then there had been Crosby’s 
well-bred reticence ever since he had been in 
Merrywood. 

But he had told her his name was Crosby, 
that he was looking for a job, and that he was 
“down to his last bob”. And of one thing she 
was certain—the man she knew as Crosby was 
not a liar. 

It was all very perplexing—so perplexing that 
she found sleep difficult that night. The next 
morming, at breakfast, she determined to solve 
the problem at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 
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That opportunity came within two hours. 
The runabout being under repair at the garage, 
she had to walk into the town to do some 
shopping. Outside the Queen’s Café she saw 
John Crosby. 

The latter, after raising his hat and shaking 
hands, improved the opportunity which had 
unexpectedly come his way by inviting her to 
coffee. 

“But you looked as though you were expect- 
ing someone—as though you had an appoint- 
ment,” said Rosie. 

“Oh, Pll leave a message with the girl at the 
door,” said Crosby. 

Seated in a quiet corner of the downstairs 
café, where the electric light which gleamed 
all day lent an air of cosy enticement to the 
scene, Rosie Castle, sipping her coffee, started 
to try to solve the deepening mystery of the 
man who was smiling his pleasure at being 
with her. 

“Y think I shall try for that one thousand 
pounds reward,” she said. 

Watching closely she saw a look of the 
utmost consternation dawn on John Crosby’s 
handsome face before he replied, as though he 
did not understand. 
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“One thousand pounds, Miss Castle! What 
one thousand pounds P” 

“‘The one thousand pounds which the Sanday 
Mail is offering for information about the 
missing London clubman, Mr. Basil Hylton,” 
she said. “Do you know, Mr. Crosby,” leaning 
across the table and speaking very impressively, 
“the photograph published in the Sunday Mail 
yesterday shows him to be remarkably like you ! 
The only difference I can see is that Mr. Hylton 
has a moustache and you haven’t. Have you 
ever worn a moustache—Mr. Crosby ?” 

The man’s embarrassment had reached a 
positively painful stage when the talk was 
interrupted by a somewhat shrill and certainly 
penetrating voice saying : 

“I say, you frightful rotter, what do you 
mean by it, eh? The retired Russian general at 
the door wanted me to push on, but the little 
soul at the pay-desk winked her pretty eye, and 
so I barged in. What did you want to get rid of 
me for, eh 2” 

The face which had been contorted with 
embarrassment a moment before now resumed 
its usual appearance. 

““My dear chap, allow me to introduce you to 
Miss Rosie Castle,” said John Crosby; “Miss 
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Castle is one of the directors of the Merrywood 
Albion Football Club. We've just been talking 
about that article in the Sunday Mail ; she believes 
me to be Basil Hylton !” 

It might have been the smoke of the cigarette 
he had between his lips that caused the young 
“exquisite” to cough. A moment later he shook 
hands with the girl. 

“Delighted to meet you, Miss Castle!” he 
said. ‘So you read that rot in the Sanday Mail 
yesterday, did you? Fancy all that blessed 
mystery about an insignificant blighter like 
myself !’? He grinned. ‘The joke was, you see, 
that when the reporters called at the flat, my 
man, for a lark, gave them this rotter’s photo- 
graph. Crosby is an old pal of mine, you 
know |!” 

He was lying, but he felt that he was justified 
by the occasion. 

“So you did used to wear a moustache, Mr. 
Crosby ?”’ Rosie asked. 

“By Jove, yes, Miss Castle,”’ replied the new- 
comer. “Only a short time back he had a full 
set of face fungus—beard and all! You ought 
to have seen him: he looked positively ghastly |’ 

‘Now that you’ve been found, Mr. Hylton, 
you won’t object to my claiming the one 
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thousand pounds from the Sunday Mail ?” Rosie 
smiled. “I’m really rather poor, and I couldn’t 
afford to let such a chance slip.” 

“Certainly, Miss Castle. If the silly asses 
want to throw their money about they must 
expect to lose itl’? he said, with surprising 
vindictiveness. 

“Surely you’re grateful to the editor, Mr. 
Hylton ?” 

“Oh—oh, of course!’’ replied the other, 
adjusting his monocle and looking as though 
swift and violent murder to an editor was an 
admirable act in certain circumstances. 

“Consider your relatives—especially your Aunt 
Letitia—I believe it was your Aunt Letitia, Mr. 
Hylton, who was mentioned in the newspaper 
as being so anxious ?” 

A hollow groan sounded from her right. 

““Aren’t you feeling well, Mr. Crosby ?” 

“It’s those beastly Turkish cigarettes this 
fellow’s smoking,”’ explained the young man 
who had groaned. 

Rosie Castle smiled. 

“I must go now, I am afraid,” she said; “TI 
have some shopping to do, and there is that 
telegram to be sent off to the Sanday Mail. I] 
hope the editor will send me bank-notes—they 
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ate ever so much mote interesting than a cheque ; 
don’t you think so, Mr. Hylton ?” 

“Rather |” But the reply lacked enthusiasm. 

As a matter of fact, both her cavaliers, as 
Rosie Castle walked to the door, appeared to be 
too preoccupied to be enthusiastic about any- 
thing. 

But Rosie maintained her smiling composure. 

“T’m so glad to know that nothing dreadful 
has happened to you during your disappearance, 
Mr. Hylton,” she said to the young man with 
the monocle. 

As her graceful back disappeared round the 
corner, the latter turned explosively to Crosby. 

“What an unholy ass you are! I did what I 
could to get you out of the muck, but what 
about that one thousand pounds? What’s 
going to happen now ?” 

“Heaven knows !’”’ replied Crosby. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ANXIOUS DAYS 


HRONGING through the Merrywood 

streets, men flung a question at each other, 
received an answer, and went their way, softly 
anathematizing in some cases, muttering words 
of disgust in others. The draw for the first 
round of the English Cup had been made that 
afternoon, and the Albion, the hope of the 
town, were to play on foreign midden. 

The weeks following the recognition of John 
Crosby’s work as centre-forward by such an 
august authority as John William Pegg had 
brought ups and downs to the Albion Club, 
and had had their effect upon the persons mostly 
connected with the team. Let us review these 
effects. 

Rosie Castle had apparently dismissed the idea 
of applying for the one thousand pounds which 
the editor of the Swsday Mail had announced he 
would pay to anyone who was able to convince 
him that Basil Hylton, the missing young London 
clubman, was alive, and not in danger; at all 
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events, she had never referred to the matter 
again when she met Crosby. 

The young man who had announced himself 
to be the missing Basil Hylton had disappeared 
again—into the hectic wilds of London’s West 
End, where he told what he styled a “‘perfectly 
priceless” joke to certain favoured individuals 
under a strict pledge of secrecy. 

William Castle had so far recovered as to 
leave his sick-room for his business office, and 
the board-room of the Merrywood Albion 
Club; but although he attended the directors’ 
meetings, the real power now was in the capable 
hands of Ben Wellings, who had been pro- 
moted to the office of vice-chairman. Messetr’s 
place on the board had been taken by Rosie 
Castle—unanimously voted to the office by the 
rest of the directors. 

Even the fact that the Football Association 
had written saying that they could not recognize 
a woman football director did not prevent the 
board from having their way. As Wellings put 
it, when he brought forward the proposal that 
Rosie Castle should take the funk-shy Messer’s 
place : 

“This club owes more to Miss Castle than 
it will ever be able to repay. She stepped into 
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the breach when her father was taken ill, and 
carried on far—I mean as well as ever her 
father could have done. Then it is to this young 
lady that we owe the fact that John Crosby is 
playing as centre-forward for us to-day. Gentle- 
men, we cannot let this chance go of showing 
in a practical form what we think of the work 
Miss Castle has done for the club. I propose 
that she be elected to the vacancy on the board.” 

Carried nem. con. 

During the last few weeks the Albion League 
eleven, under the tutelage of Alec Bown and 
the captaincy of Sam Sylvester, had had some 
notable victories. Indeed, the team had been 
transformed, reborn. But Bown had thought 
it was too big a task to try to win promotion 
that year, however desirable that achievement 
might be. He had decided to concentrate on 
winning the Cup. 

And who were to be the Albion’s opponents ? 
Why, none other than Midchester United—a 
team to be feared anywhere, but especially on 
their own ground. The Football Association 
had set the Merrywood Club a hard task, and 
for a time there were glum faces in the Lan- 
cashire town. 

However, the Albion settled themselves down 
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to the grim, matter-of-fact business of preparing 
themselves for the ordeal which awaited them. 

Those hectic days! John Crosby was never 
able to forget them. His life was bounded by 
bouncing footballs; his most familiar smell 
the pungent odour of embrocation. 

Alec Bown worked his players like galley- 
slaves, but, as he told them, it was a necessary 
cruelty. To hold out against Midchester in a 
Cup game they would have to be trained to the 
last minute. And, believing in their taskmaster, 
the men bent their backs, and accepted the 
strenuous tasks uncomplainingly. 

The journey to Midchester was made on 
the Saturday morning—Alec Bown was no 
believer in letting his players sleep in strange 
beds. The manager, shepherding his flock 
on the platform, noticed that John Crosby, 
the man on whom his powerful hopes were 
based that day, was looking unusually serious. 

“Anything up ?” inquired Bown anxiously ; 
“‘have you had a good breakfast ?” 

“Excellent, thank you. No—I’m all right, 
Alec.”’ 

But, seated in a quiet corner of the carriage, 
the Albion centre-forward pulled from his 
pocket two letters. 
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The first was written in a vein of extravagant 
farce, and was meant to raise a smile. Instead, 
it caused John Crosby to frown. 


Dear Otp Top [he read]: The fat’s in 
the fire now with a vengeance. Your 
precious aunt, thinking apparently that I 
am the chief thug in a gang of murderers, 
and that, having done the awful deed, I 
am now at a loss to dispose of the body, is 
employing ’tecs, first to watch my move- 
ments, and secondly to trace the aforesaid 
body (yours) dead or alive. 

Among other things I hear that the 
fair Angela (goodness, what a name!) 
is contemplating bestowing herself (and 
millions) upon that ass Crosdale. Per- 
haps that is what is making Aunty so 
bilious. 

My advice is, old son, to grow a beard, 
if you intend staying on in the very strange 
parts where you are at present domiciled. 
It would be a nice thing if you were pinched 
just as you were scoring a goal, wouldn’t 
it P 

The yarn now is that you must have 
lost your reason, and that you are wander- 
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ing about whilst of unsound mind. Hence 


the ’tecs. 
Cheerio |—and don’t forget the beard. 


This effusion was signed “‘Ross’’. 

Surely a farcical epistle—and yet John Crosby 
brooded over it as though it had made all life 
seem sour to him. 

He knew that, beneath the extravagant jesting 
of the letter, there was truth. And that would 
mean that he was likely to become involved in 
an almost incredibly ridiculous position. Once 
he was traced, his Aunt Letitia would take the 
first train to Merrywood. 

And then? He shuddered; he dared not 
contemplate the scene which would follow. 
But even leaving Aunt Letitia out of the 
question for the present, what would Rosie 
Castle have to say to the story which would 
then be laid bare ? She would say that he had 
deceived her all along; that he had pretended 
to be what he was not—and that, in future, she 
would never be able to believe a word he said. 

The longer he brooded, the worse appeared 
the mess into which he had got himself. He was 
a masquerader, he told himself; he was no 
more what he pretended to be than he was 
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Prime Minister of England! And when Rosie 
Castle discovered that she had exerted herself 
on behalf of a man— Again he shuddered 
(being very much in love, and all things, in 
consequence, appearing very black to him). 

Then, very reverently, he pulled out another 
letter. This was contained in a small envelope, 
the handwriting on which was neat but full of 
character. 


Dear Mr. Crossy [the missive ran when 
it was opened]: Because I am an invalid, 
and have invalid’s fancies, I suppose, I 
am writing you this line or two to wish 
you all good luck in the match to-morrow. 
I had intended to go to Midchester, but 
a stupid cold and a doctor who will not 
listen to reason have most outrageously 
interfered. 

But I shall be thinking of the team as 
though I were in the Midchester grand- 
stand. 

Well, again good luck ! 

Yours sincerely, 
RosiE E. CAsrTue. 


The lines in the centre-forward’s forehead 
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deepened as he put this letter carefully away 
in the inside pocket of his coat. He was not 
conceited—goodness knew, he had little enough 
reason to be conceited !—but if only he had 
not made such an ass of himself—if only he 
could be left alone until things would straighten 
themselves out, he might have a chance. But 
as it was, she wouldn’t look at him when she 
knew the truth; he hadn’t an earthly. 

John Crosby answered the remarks of Alec 
Bown in such an abstracted fashion during the 
remainder of the journey to Midchester that 
the manager’s initial anxiety was increased. 

“If there’s anything wrong, for Heaven’s 
sake tell me what it is, lad!’ he burst out at 
length. “What are you worrying about P” 

Crosby smiled—but it was only a faint, wan 
imitation of his usual cheery grin. 

“TI was wondering how I should look in a 
beard, Alec,” he said. 

The old International gasped. 

““A beard!’ he exploded; ‘“‘what the deuce 
do you mean—a beard? It’s not done— 
there’s never been a bearded footballer yet— 
the crowds wouldn’t stand him. He’d be 
laughed off the field |” 

“T’m afraid I shall have to run the risk—it’s 
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better than the other one, anyway,” was the 
puzzling answer; and then, before Bown could 
demand enlightenment, Crosby went on: “If 
anyone comes nosing round the ground inquir- 
ing for me, you don’t know anything—you 
understand P”’ 

“Inquiries for you!” muttered the bewildered 
manager in reply; “which you?” And then 
the train drew up at Midchester Station—to 
be greeted by a host of frenzied Midchester 
United supporters, who clamoured for a sight 
of the team their pets were going to make mince- 
meat of that afternoon. Any further talk of an 
intricate and puzzling nature was obviously out 
of the question. 

Midchester was aflame as well as Merrywood, 
it seemed. All the way to the local ground the 
excited crowds that thronged the streets kept 
Crosby’s thoughts concentrated on the game 
that would prove, he knew, the most severe 
test that he had yet had. 

He was changed fully twenty minutes before 
the referee, blowing a shrill blast on his whistle 
in the corridor outside the dressing-room, 
called the teams to the turbulent publicity of 
the playing-pitch. 

Alec Bown, with Sam Sylvester at his side, 
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had approached Crosby before Merrywood 
Albion went out to do or die. 

“Keep good hold of yourself, lad,” said the 
manager; “they’re a cruel lot to play before, 
the Midchester mob.” 

“And tivet an eye on that murderous left- 
back of theirs, Bartlett,’ supplemented the 
Albion captain; “don’t give him any chance 
to do the dirty on you.” 

The next minute Sylvester, cuddling the 
practice ball in his hands, led the visitors on 
to the field. 

The Albion were greeted with the far-famed 
Midchester Cup yell. It was a noise that would 
not have disgraced any of the old-time Red 
Indians practising a war-dance, and the fierce, 
exultant challenge that it held ran round the 
ground like a living menace. 

“Kat ’em alive, the United !”’ shouted raucous 
voices. 

Then came another call: 

“Mark that Crosby fellow—mark him, United!” 

The dominant note in the words was cruelty. 
The angry warning was still echoing round the 
ground when, Sylvester having lost the toss, 
Crosby started the game by tapping the ball 
to long, lean Hartigan, the inside-left. 

1Q0 


CHAPTER XVI 
GLORIOUS VICTORY 


XACTLY one minute after the start of the 

Midchester United—Merrywood Albion 
Cup-tie, the rain commenced. There had been 
a lot of bad weather during the week, and the 
downpour which now came had the effect of 
turning the already bad playing-pitch into some- 
thing approaching a quagmire. 

In that first minute the “note” of the game 
sounded. Hartigan, receiving from Crosby, 
feinted to give to his partner, little Dicky 
Morren, but, instead, wheeled and flung out 
wide to the right. Here Latham, a wiry winger 
who had come on a lot during the past few 
weeks, was in the act of getting the ball under 
control when he had his legs swept from under 
him in brutal fashion. 

Crosby saw the Midchester left-back—a lower- 
ing-looking individual, with abnormally devel- 
oped bow legs—grinning at the fierce joy of 
the crowd. This must be the notorious Bartlett 
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against whom he had been warned. Evidently 
there was dirt in the Midchester team as well 
as on their playing-pitch. 

It was a palpable foul, and the referee, quite 
rightly, blew for a free kick. But as Holmes, 
the Albion right-half, prepared to kick, a howl 
of exectation went up. Amid this tumult, 
Holmes rammed the ball well into the goal- 
mouth. 

Running in to try to catch the ball on his 
head and spurn it sideways, Crosby was suddenly 
doubled up with agonizing pain. He had 
sufficient experience of football now to know 
what had happened: the scowling Bartlett 
had incapacitated him by stealthily pushing 
his elbow into his opponent’s stomach. 

He didn’t make any noisy clamour. He 
knew that it would be useless to do so, since 
the foul touch had been done so cunningly 
that the referee had not noticed it. 

Instead, after the ball had been cleared, he 
walked beside the left-back. 

“Shoulders, not elbows, old man, if you 
don’t mind,”’ he said quietly. 

Bartlett started to laugh, but, catching the 
look on the other’s face, the grin was wiped 
away. 
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‘““What’s the matter with you ?” he snarled. 

“Carry on, sergeant—but let’s have a clean 
game,” replied the centre-forward, and raced 
onward into position. 

But Midchester was not out for a strictly 
clean game—they never were, in a Cup match. 
Urged on by the fanatical cries of their sup- 
porters, the United swept down the field like 
so many football dervishes, and anything that 
stood in their way had to “‘go”—by fair means 
ot foul. 

Knowing every inch of their peculiarly- 
shaped ground, and being used to the holding 
nature of the turf, they pressed desperately for 
the next ten minutes. During this period the 
only relief the visitors were able to get was 
when Midchester fouled—as they frequently 
did—and the referee awarded the stipulated 
free kicks. 

This was an extremely anxious time for 
Merrywood—so anxious that even Sam Sylvester 
threatened to lose his head. He called all hands 
to the rescue, with the result that at one period 
Tim Hartigan’s five-foot eleven inches was 
seen in the goal-mouth heading out a ball which 
had Walbrook well beaten. 

The two Albion backs saved the situation 
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and held the fort. Brave sentinels were Hughes 
and Logan. Friends and comrades off the field, 
as well as on, they played their desperate roles 
with the unswerving efficiency of heroes ; whilst 
always in the thick of the fray was the flaxen- 
haired Sylvester, strong enough with the force 
of his own vigorous personality to stem the 
tide. 

Then, after ten minutes’ desperate besieging, 
the danger was definitely cleared, and Walbrook 
had time to dash the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

By this time the ball was like a lump of lead. 
The ground was water-logged, and the mud 
came up over the players’ boots. The referee, 
a stoutish man who was getting on in years, 
found the “‘going” very trying. 

But he was quick enough promptly to whistle 
up the Midchester outside-left for off-side when 
the home team swarmed again to the attack. 
The devastating yell of opprobrium whick 
greeted the decision might well have unnervec 
a younger official, but it had no effect upon Johr 
Hardy; he had been on the Midchester grounc 
before. 

This was the signal for some of the Mid 
chester players to try to get out of hand. One 
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the left half-back, was warned that another 
foul of the same description would mean that 
he would be forced to spend the rest of the 
afternoon in the dressing-room, and when the 
crowd saw the referee wagging an admonitory 
finger in the United player’s face there was a 
fresh outburst. Cat-calls, ironical cheers, and 
unpleasant epithets swept, verbal hail, over the 
churned turf of the playing-pitch. 

The rest of the half was like a nightmare. 
Directly an Albion player received the ball he 
was hurled into the mud. It was impossible 
for this sort of treatment to be accepted meekly, 
and Tim Hartigan, his face glowcring, once 
threatened Bartlett with his fist. It was an 
unwise thing to do, but, instead of sending the 
inside-left off the field—as the crowd clamoured 
for him to do—the referee called the players 
together. 

“This sort of thing has got to stop,” he said 
sternly ; “the next man who fouls will go off— 
understand me ?” 

The visitors were fagged and wearied, mentally 
as well as physically, when the half-time whistle 
blew. They had not been allowed to play foot- 
ball, and the game had degenerated into a 
travesty. 
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“Boys,” said Alec Bown, impassionately, 
directly the dressing-room door had _ been 
slammed behind Walbrook, the last player to 
enter, “‘for Heaven’s sake don’t lose heart. I 
can see the United’s dirty game: they thought 
they would frighten you this half and score 
next. Remember what hangs on this game, 
lads—and stick it! Never mind about defend- 
ing this next half; do as much attacking 
as you can—attack is always the best 
defence.” 

The brief breathing space had its effect upon 
the jaded players; the hasty grooming the 
trainer had given those who required it most 
sent the Albion out again with hope revived. 

At once, following the advice which Alec 
Bown had given them, they started to attack. 
It was difficult to pedipulate that mud-caked, 
leaden ball, but, in the first whirlwind onslaught, 
the scarlet-jerseyed vanguard seemed inspired. 
Men went down into the squelching mud before 
the wild tackling of their foes, but they were 
up again the next instant and carrying on. The 
“Albion supporters cheered like men who had 
gone mad. 

Checked twice, the forwards, brilliantly led 
by John Crosby, came again. This time the ball 
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went from man to man with remarkable pre- 
cision, considering the state of the ground, and 
the Midchester defence looked in extremis. 

This was soon apparent to the home crowd, 
who urged Bartlett, their pet basher, to “‘lay 
the feller out!’ The “feller” was Crosby who, 
beating the left-back with the sudden swerve 
which was now famous, crashed in a shot 
which hit the juncture of the upright and the 
crossbar before whirling away into the crowd 
on the left of the Midchester goal. 

This was hard luck for Merrywood—and a 
desperately narrow escape for the home team. 

A moment later the Midchester goal a second 
time miraculously eluded downfall. 

Hemmed in on the touch-line, Latham back- 
heeled to Harry Ferks, his partner. The Albionite 
without hesitation, fired beautifully across the 
goal-mouth. Although he was tackled before 
it had reached him, Crosby managed to struggle 
forward and get his right foot to the ball. 

The quick twist sent it spinning towards the 
goal. With terror in their hearts, and the cries 
they were going to make strangled in theis 
throats, the home crowd saw the Midchester 
goalkeeper throw himself desperately at the 
ball. 
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His long reach enabled him to get to it. But 
all he could do was to beat it down to the foot 
of Hartigan, who had closed in. Keeping off 
a burly back who tried to smash him to the 
ground, the inside-left let drive. 

At that short distance it seemed impossible 
to miss. And yet luck was still with the home 
team; the fiercely hit ball struck the goal- 
keeper’s shoulder with terrific force and, although 
the custodian was bowled over, the ball itself 
swirled its way over the bar. 

“Corner |”? cried the Merrywood players. 

Taking corner-kicks was one of the football 
atts which every wing-player should master. 
At the order of Alec Bown, Latham, the Albion 
outside-right, had practised to such an extent 
that he could place a ball now from the flag 
with surprising accuracy. 

Latham prided himself on his corner-kicks. 
This one came curling in towards the goal 
with the insidiousness of a darting snake. There 
was a wild scramble in which Crosby, brutally 
buffeted, took his part, and then, with a whirling 
punch, the home goalkeeper contrived to get 
the ball clear. 

After that, nothing would seem to go right 
for the visitors. The gods had denied them 
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the fruits of their efforts, and were now frowning 
upon every kick they made. 

Following upon hard luck came positive 
tragedy. Ferks, the inside-right, in trying to 
screw in a centre from the goal-line, severely 
wrenched a leg muscle, and had to be carried 
off the field. Five minutes later Holmes, the 
right-half, stumbling in the heavy ground, dis- 
located his ankle. Groaning in pain, and 
almost crying in bitterness of spirit, he, too, 
was taken to the dressing-room. 

Nine men against eleven! The dice were 
loaded ; the sky was black; there was no hope. 

There was a lull while the sphere was 
recovered from the gloating crowd. The 
Albion players drew near to Sam Sylvester. 

“For goodness sake, boys—’’ he. started, 
and then Tommy Latham, in the absence of the 
right-half, threw in the ball. 

They fought—fought like men possessed— 
for another quarter of an hour; fought until 
each individual in that depleted team felt that 
he hadn’t another scrap of energy left in him, 
that all the pith had gone from his legs ; fought 
until they staggered and swayed like drunken 
beings on that muddied inferno of a playing- 
pitch. 
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They had two consolations—one that they 
had kept Midchester from scoring; the other 
that the end could not be far off. 

“Come on, the nine men!” 

There was a challenge, and not a mockery, 
in the words now. It was a tribute to the heroic 
fight they had put up. The call quickened 
tired muscles, gave fire to jaded nerves. 

Covered from head to foot in mud so as to 
be almost unrecognizable, Sylvester came run- 
ning down the field, the sphere at his toes. 
Two Midchester figures flung themselves for- 
ward at once, but the Albion captain had 
released the ball in time, and John Crosby was 
away on his last raid. 

Fresh strength had come to him as he noticed 
the referee glancing at his watch. This would 
mean that time was drawing near. He swung 
himself into his stride. Travelling at a terrific 
pace over the slippery, treacherous ground, he 
raced past the first back who challenged him, 
and pursued his way, his feet flying faster than 
ever. 

He felt more cool and more sure of himself 
than at any time during the game. Instinct- 
ively he braced himself as he saw the scowling 
Bartlett hurl himself at him. 
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He evaded the man with a masterly swerve, 
but though he beat the back he could not avoid 
his tactics. In the moment that he realized he 
was beaten, the Midchester left-back swung 
back his leg for the centre-forward to stumble 
over. 

For perhaps the eighth time during the game 
Crosby came to earth with a thud that jarred 
him from head to feet. Yet he was up almost 
in the instant; he might have been a human 
bouncing ball. 

Then the world seemed to stand still for 
just one single fleeting second. 

An implacable figure, John Hardy, the referee, 
was pointing to the penalty spot ! 

Directly the crowd realized the significance, 
pandemonium broke loose. Being indifferent 
to the hysterial clamour of the crowd, the 
referee shook himself free of the importuning 
Midchester players. 

“Penalty !” he said; and from his tone the 
home team knew there could be no appeal. 

“You take it, Crosby !”’ 

John Crosby felt a hot wave pass through his 
body. He had been singled out for the honour, 
but, at the thought, the strength seemed to ebb 
from him. In that last brutal tackle by Bartlett 
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he had been tterribly jarred; his head 
was buzzing and everything swam before his 
eyes. 

He wanted to speak—to ask Sylvester to 
let someone else take the kick. If he failed he 
would never stop reproaching himself. 

He opened his mouth, but no words came. 
And there was the referee nudging his arm and 
Saying : 

“If you’re to take the kick, get on with it, 
my lad!’ 

Stil] in a maze, he picked the ball up, stepped 
forward, and placed it on what had been a broad 
patch of whitewash, but which was now nothing 
but churned mud, like the rest. 

Then, as the referee softly blew his whistle, 
Crosby ran up to take the kick. 

The impression he had was unforgettable— 
the hushed air as though this was a cathedral 
instead of a football ground; the strained faces 
of the players on each side of him reflecting the 
vital importance of the task which had been 
entrusted to him; and there, prancing in the 
goal-mouth, making a frantic endeavour to 
unsettle his nerve, the Midchester goalkeeper, 
the man he had to beat to get his guerdon. 

Crosby lurched forward, smote the ball with 
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his right instep, and then fell. The strain had 
been too much for him. 

The damp soaking in through the thin foot- 
ball jersey was chilling his flesh when strong 
hands lifted him up. These belonged to his 
colleagues, in whose faces he was almost afraid 
to look. But yet there was some reason for the 
deafening clamour which had broken out afresh. 

“Did I score 2”? he inquired, for he was still 
so dazed that he saw things only in a mist. 

“Did you, sure!” replied Tim Hartigan ; 
“you nearly killed that fellow in goal! He got 
in the way of the ball, but it knocked him into 
the net! You’ve won the game for us, boy |” 

When John Crosby left the ficld two minutes 
later he rode on the shoulders of the jubilant 
Merrywood excursionists. A few months back 
he might have scoffed at the idea—but how far 
away those few months seemed. 
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FAME’S PENALTY 


HE old, whiskered proverbs are always 

coming true. “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess”, says the copy-book, and the triumphant 
march of Merrywood Albion through the differ- 
ent rounds of the English Cup Competition 
exemplified the saw. 

Alec Bown, the manager of the club, had 
been right when he had once remarked that 
the first-round tie with Midchester United 
would prove as severe a test as the team would 
have, no matter how far they progressed in the 
competition that year. The victory snatched 
in the last minute through the penalty-kick 
taken by John Crosby had nerved both team 
and supporters to such a pitch that the Albion 
swept everything before them in the next two 
rounds. 

John Crosby had paved the way to these 
successes. Ferks and Hartigan unselfishly played 
to him, and the Albion centre-forward’s sudden 
darts through the backs, puzzling swerves, and 
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terrific shots had become the terror of opposing 
defences. It seemed that Crosby was certain 
of his place as England’s centre-forward in the 
classic event of the season—the International 
match against Scotland—which was to be 
played at the famous Hampden Park Ground, 
Glasgow, that year. 

By this time the publicity he was receiving 
was embarrassing. The whole country rang 
with his fame; he was called by picturesque 
Newspaper writers “the man who had revived 
the Merrywood tradition”, the centre-forward 
who had saved a once-famous club from extinction. 

Every year the English Cup Competition 
furnishes a prize football sensation, and, after 
their determined work in the three earlier 
rounds it did not surprise the sporting world 
to find Merrywood Albion running out winners 
in the sixth-round game with Hampton Swifts. 
The latter had gone on to the field highly 
trained and correspondingly cocksure. They 
were standing third in the First Division League 
chart. What could a despised Second Division 
team do to them? 

What their foes did to them was revealed in 
the “Results at a Glance’? columns in the 
Football Final Edition that evening. 
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“Merrywood Albion, 2; Hampton Swifts, 0”, 
ran the line. 

Hartigan, accepting a pass from John Crosby, 
had secured the first goal ten minutes before 
the interval, and little Dicky Morren, running 
in from the wing, had ripped past the Hampton 
defence while the latter was anticipating a centre 
instead of a shot from the wheedling wisp, and 
spumed the ball into the net to complete yet 
another thoroughly-deserved win. 

The Albion were in the Semi-Final, and the 
whole of Merrywood voiced its jubilation. 

It was after this match that John Crosby 
found the notoriety which he had achieved 
more embarrassing than ever. On the platform 
at Hampton—the win over the Swifts had been 
achieved away from home—a man who had 
been gazing at him steadily for some time 
suddenly brushed up against him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hylton,” he said with « 
conciliatory smirk. 

Crosby eyed the man steadily. He was not 
a particularly pleasant-looking individual, wear: 
ing a hard hat, a ready-made suit of clothes, anc 
possessing a cast in one eye which lent him the 
sinister air of a villain in a third-rate touring 
melodrama. The centre-forward could have 
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laughed out aloud, but he restrained himself 
sufficiently to answer: 

“My name is Crosby—haven’t you made a 
mistake ?”’ 

“JT don’t think so,” replied the other, the 
smirk more pronounced. 

“Well, everyone’s entitled to their own 
opinion,’? commented the footballer. “I don’t 
ask you to believe me, of course, but what I 
must really request you to do is not to worry 
me any more with your ideas and fancies. I 
hope I make myself quite clear ?” 

He turned away, to run into Sam Sylvester. 
The latter was inquisitive—and inclined to be 
bellicose. 

“That chap worrying you, John ?” he asked. 

‘“‘Not at all,’ replied Crosby, the whimsical 
smile prominent ; “‘so far as I could make out, 
I believe he wanted to leave me some money: 
Don’t hurt him—that pimple on his nose must 
be giving him enough to think about as it is.” 

“You’re the biggest leg-puller I’ve ever met 
in football, John,” growled the disappointed 
Sylvester. 

“One of my many faults—it ought to have 
been knocked out of me long ago, I know. 
You must forgive me, Sam.” 
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“I thought the fellow was giving you some 
trouble,” replied the Albion captain, who was 
burning with the desire to do the youth who 
played in front of him a good service. 

A week later, walking in the Merrywood 
High Street, John Crosby saw again the man 
who had accosted him on the platform at 
Hampton. 

The fellow smirked so abominably that, 
much against his will, Crosby felt compelled 
to stop. 

“So you’re still hanging about ?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, sir—but I’m going back to-day. I’ve 
got all the information I want, Mr. Hylton.” 

“T told you my name is Crosby,” remarked 
the centre-forward. 

“So I believe, sir,’ smirked the other, and 
turned away. 

“It must be dreadful to be subject to pimples 
on the nose,” reflected Crosby, and, follow- 
ing the example of the other, also walked 
away. 

He did so reflectively, however. 


At a small table in a house off Berkeley 
Squate sat a large lady. She was telephoning, 
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and the stress under which she laboured threat- 
ened death and destruction to the chair which 
supported her weighty presence. 

The Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing was not 
only large physically, but she loomed big in 
every other way. Any room or any company 
seemed small when she was in it. A command- 
ing figure, indeed; unlike many of her sex, 
she seemed to glory in her physique, and to use 
it as a weapon. She never apologized for her 
bulk ; on the contrary, she paraded it majestic- 
ally, as much as to say: “It is very fitting that 
a woman of my mental capacity should have a 
fine presence.” 

What was more, the Hon. Letitia Downing 
had a voice to match her frame, and she was 
working it at its full power now. 

“You assure me you are not mistaken P” she 
boomed into the inoffensive telephone. “Yes, 
I know you state so in your letter, but, my good 
man, I want to make positively, absolutely 
certain. Of course, if you have misled me in 
any way I shall be obliged to refuse to pay your 
full fees. You quite understand that? Very 
well, then—you tell me now positively that 
you are absolutely certain in your own mind 
that my unfortunate nephew is masquerading 
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in this dreadful town of Merrywood as a com- 
mon football player ? 

“It is almost impossible for me to believe 
such a statement—no, please be good enough 
to hear what I have to say; if there is one thing 
I particularly object to it is to be interrupted 
when I am in the midst of a conversation. But 
T cannot waste any more of my time. I shal 
take immediate steps to verify the truth of you: 
report, and then I will communicate with yor 
further. Yes—good morning.” 

Replacing the receiver, the Hon. Mrs. Letiti: 
Downing swung round on her inadequat« 
chair. She was evidently ravaged by consider 
able emotion; her moon-like face was fainth 
flushed; her large hands kept opening anc 
shutting. 

““The disgrace !’”? she breathed—“the terrible 
dreadful disgrace! But I must get Sir Franci 
Dugdale to write a certificate. It must be th 
result of that motoring accident . . . but 
footballer!” She shuddered, causing her chai 
to creak. 

Before she could fully recover from th 
shock which the morning post, and the suk 
sequent telephone message, had given her, 
maid entered to announce : 
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‘Miss Vandeleur, modom.” (She was a 
very superior maid.) 

A second later a tall, almost painfully thin, 
girl swept into the room with an air she had 
tried to copy from Bond Street’s most super- 
cilious mannequins. Still, although the acting 
was faulty, the visitor was Miss Angela Van- 
deleur, whose uncle, a prominent Chicago pork 
packer, twelve months before had left her over 
five million dollars, and money talked as loudly 
to the Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing as to most 
people. 

“My dear child!” The booming voice was 
carefully modulated, only one-third pressure 
being applied, as the massive arms were placed 
about the frail figure of Miss Angela Vandeleur 
in welcome. “Do sit down—I have the most 
amazing news.” 

“News °” repeated Miss Vandeleur, slightly 
nasally, as she sank languidly upon a divan. 
“If it’s about Basil Hylton I do not know that 
I shall listen to it. I consider he has treated me 
shamefully, never writing me a line all the 
time he has been away.” 

“My dear Angela,” boomed the Hon. Mrs. 
Downing, “he simply hasn’t been able to! 
You know he was hurt in the head owing to a 
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motoring accident ? Well, his memory must 
have become affected—you hear such strange 
things now—for, instead of going to America, 
as he wrote me he intended to do, he disappeared 
entirely, as you know, for months on end. 
When I do hear of him again he is behaving so 
strangely that I fear his brain must be slightly 
affected. Not that that need cause you the 
slightest alarm, my dear Angela,” she added 
hastily, seeing a look of horror reflected on the 
face of her visitor; “directly I get him home I 
shall place him under the care of Sir Francis 
Dugdale, who is his own doctor. My dear 
Angela, in the circumstances I feel—I really 
do feel—that we should be patient. Only a 
little while longer, dear, and we shall have our 
boy home again! Imagine his joy when he 
sees you once more |” 

“He wasn’t very pleased when he saw me the 
last time—before he disappeared, as you call 
it, Mrs. Downing.” Angela Vandeleur’s lips 
quivered. 

““Can’t you call me Aunt Letitia, dear P” 
cooed the Hon. Mrs. Downing. “I should 
like to hear you call me that, Angela—it’s the 
name Basil always gives me.” 

“Well, Aunt Letitia, then. Do you know, 
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I somehow have the opinion that Basil doesn’t 
care for me.” 

“Angela! My dear—” again the massive 
arms were outstretched to embrace—“as though 
Basil could be indifferent to you! Why—” 
The Hon. Mrs. Downing was about to add: 
“As though any young man could remain 
indifferent to a millionairess,” but providentially 
stopped herself in time. Her narrow escape, 
however, had the effect of turning her face 
slightly moist. 

“Well, I certainly did have that opinion, I 
must confess—Aunt Letitia; and when Basil 
didn’t write I told myself that I would never 
speak to him again. Perhaps you have heard 
that I simply cannot avoid meeting Hugh 
Crosdale these days 2” She languished on the 
divan prettily, affecting to be casual. 

The Hon. Mrs. Downing marshalled herself. 
There was danger in that last remark of the 
millionairess, and she meant to meet it and 
scotch it. She did not particularly like Angela 
Vandeleur—as a matter of fact, in her secret 
soul she thought of her as an affected minx— 
but the idea of her money going to any other 
man but her hephew was positively revolting. 
She was prepared to battle hard to save the 
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situation. That she knew she had almost super- 
human obstacles to overcome merely nerved 
her afresh to the task. 

“T trust no one would consider me uncharit- 
able, Angela dear,’ she said, “but it is well 
known that Hugh Crosdale hasn’t a penny. 
Why, his father is a dreadful person, and 
squanders everything he can lay his hands on. 
You won’t think me uncharitable, Angela dear, 
but I must point out that with Basil it 1s entirely 
different. Rich as you are, Basil isn’t the kind 
of boy to be influenced in the least in that 
direction—he has something like twenty-six 
thousand pounds a year himself.” 

“I like Basil more than any other man I have 
ever met,” drawled Angela Vandeleur, “but I 
am human enough to resent being snubbed !” 

“Dear Angela, ] am sure you must be mis- 
taken. Of course, I cannot—you wouldn’t like 
me to, I know—betray Basil’s confidences, 
but—just wait until I bring him safely home 
again.” She creased her cheeks and rolled her 
eyes. 

“Where is he ?” 

Miss Vandeleur suffered herself to betray a 
growing interest. 

“You won’t breathe a word, will you, Angela 
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dear? Of course, we know that the dear boy 
is not responsible, but I shudder at the talk 
which would ensue if the dreadful news ever 
got about. I tell you, Angela, because I feel 
that you ought to know—that, in the circum- 
stances, it is my duty to tell you. Basil has 
been found at some terrible manufacturing 
town somewhere in the North of I:ngland, 
called Merrywood. I hadn’t even heard of the 
place until I looked up the trains in the A.B.C. 
just now.” 

“What’s he doing there 2” 

Aunt Letitia shuddered. 

“Oh, my dear, how can I tell you ?” she softly 
wailed. “He’s playing football! That shows 
that he is not responsible.” 

‘“‘But quite nice men play football, don’t they ? 
There’s Sammy Dayleigh, who ran a try, or did 
something like that against Treland the other 
day.”’ 

“Not that kind of football,’ said Aunt 
Letitia, shuddering again. “I wouldn’t mind 
if it was that sort of football. But from what 
TI can hear, Basil is playing for a team that pays 
its players. Angela, you will never breathe a 
single word of this, dear, will you ?” 

“Why does he want to play for money if 
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he’s got twenty-six thousand pounds a year ?” 
asked the other suspiciously. 

“Because he’s not in his right mind—because 
he has lost his memory, I mean to say,”’ replied 
the Hon. Mrs. Downing. “That proves it. He 
doesn’t remember a single thing about his past 
life—he cannot! I was so worried, dear, that 
I went to a firm of private inquiry agents, and 
when one of their representatives accosted Basil 
and called him ‘Mr. Basil Hylton’, Basil said 
his name was something else.” 

“Perhaps he’s murdered someone,” suggested 
Miss Vandeleur hopefully, ‘‘and is afraid to 
come home.” 

Aunt Letitia smiled, although she would have 
liked to smack the pale, insolent face before 
her. 

“That, dear, is absurd—of course,” she 
replied. “Basil is not a criminal.” 

“Some criminals must be awfully fascinating, 
don’t you think ?” was the drawled rejoinder. 
“Do let me know if poor Basil is really mad, 
won't you P” 

As she swept to the door in her well-known 
impersonation of the Bond Street mannequin, 
Aunt Letitia murmured one word softly but 
tensely. 
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{>? 


It was “Hussy 


Left alone, the Hon. Mrs. Downing rang for 
her maid. 

“Tam going away for a few days, Anice,” 
she said. ‘“‘No, I shall not want you; I shall 
go alone.” 

“May I inquire where, modom ?—for the 
clothes you will require. Is it Paris ?” 

“No,” replied Aunt Letitia shudderingly— 
*““Merrywood.”’ 

“It sounds entrancing, modom,” simpered 
the maid. 

““Modom””’ sniffed. 
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UNT LETITIA did quite a lot of sniffing 
during the next few hours. She sniffed 
at the crude manufacturing districts through 
which the express which was carrying her to 
Merrywood passed ; she sniffed at the deplorable 
condition of the Merrywood platform ; sniffed 
again when the porter addressed her as plain 
‘“‘Ma’am’’; sniffed once more at her first sight 
of the hotel to which she was driven; and 
sniffed loudest of all when she found eating 
dinner at the next table an immaculately attired 
youth who, upon sighting her, evidenced such 
obvious signs of acute distress that the head 
waiter came running to him, presuming he 
was ill. 

Rising from her own seat, Aunt Letitia walked 
to the next table, waved aside the solicitous 
head waiter, smiled with deadly deliberation 
at the unfortunate Reggie Rossiter—for the 
stricken youth was no other than our old friend— 
and then seated herself masterfully. 
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“T will have my dinner with you,” she said 
to Reggie Rossiter. “I have not failed to notice 
that for some months now you have system- 
atically avoided meeting me, and I have some 
questions I want to put to you.” 

“Er—how do you do, Mrs. Downing ?” 
stammered the unfortunate youth; “I had no 
idea of seeing you here.” 

“So your expression told me,” was the 
grim reply. “TI suppose you have come up to 
see my irresponsible and misguided nephew ?” 

Several emotions struggled for expression in 
Reggie Rossiter’s face. The result of the over- 
crowding was rather pitiable. Aunt Letitia 
looked her withering contempt. 

“You do not deny that my nephew ts, or has 
been seen, in this town, I suppose ?”? demanded 
his inquisitor. 

Something must have been born in Rossiter’s 
tortured brain at that moment, for he gave 
utterance to a curious clucking sound. 

“*Your nephew, did you say, Mrs. Downing ?” 
he replied; “‘let me see, who is your nephew P 
As a matter of fact, I’m in this frightfully 
depressing show on business.” 

“Business! What do you know about 
business ?”’ shrilled Aunt Letitia. ‘You have 
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“P’raps not before now, Mrs. Downing. 
But I’m up here on business nevertheless. Jolly 
interesting business, too,” and then, dismay 
giving way to a sense of irresistible merriment, 
he burst into a gale of chuckling laughter. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Downing,” he said to his 
massive dinner companion, who had been 
regarding him with devastating scorn all through 
his spasm, “but the idea of my doing any 
business suddenly struck me as being dehght- 
fully comic.” 

“T asked you just now, Mr. Rossiter, where 
my nephew Basil Hylton is. You had the 
effrontery to evade answering my inquiry. At 
the risk of receiving further discourtesy, I will 
ask you my simple question once more: Where 
is my nephew, Basil Hylton ?” 

“And I reply, my dear Mrs. Downing, with- 
out any intentional rudeness whatever, ‘How 
should I know ?’ He was supposed to have 
gone to America, if I remember rightly. After 
that, wasn’t I told that he had disappeared ? 
Of course, I was sorry to hear a thing like that 
about such a dear old thing as Bas; but Task you, 
Mrs. Downing, how should I know where he is ?” 

“Young man,” replied Aunt Letitia, with 
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frigid dignity, “you are trifling with me. You 
are prevaricating. I will tell you why I have 
stooped to ask you. Convinced that some- 
thing had turned my nephew’s brain, I was 
forced to have some inquiries made for his 
present whereabouts. This morning I heard 
by post and over the telephone that Basil has 
been seen in Merrywood.” 

“‘Here in Merrywood ?” said Reggie Rossiter, 
registering the utmost astonishment. 

“Don’t interrupt me, young man! I said 
quite distinctly that Basil has been seen in this 
extraordinary place.” 

“‘Must be a case of lost memory,” commented 
Rossiter, as though speaking to himself; “very 
say—very sad |”’ 

“T travel here, and in the same hotel at which 
I stay—sitting, indeed, at the very next table— 
I see you, the closest associate of my nephew— 
the person, I dare say, who has been most 
closely connected with this disgraceful episode. 
In the circumstances, is it surprising that I 
should ask you for information about my 
nephew ?” 

Instead of replying to this direct question, 
Reggie Rossiter, when he spoke, found sufficient 
courage to administer a warning. 
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“I say,” he remarked coldly, ‘‘that’s a bit 
thick, isn’t it—engaging beastly rotters of 
detectives ? You had better be careful, Mrs. 
Downing. If one of these creatures gets hurt 
he may sue for damages.” 

“I am the best judge of my actions, young 
man,” was the stern rebuke. “I gather from 
your continual evasions that you have an 
intimate knowledge of my nephew’s peculiar 
behaviour, and I warn you that if anything 
untoward has happened to him I shall hold 
you partly responsible. You may evade me, 
but you will not be able to evade Justice.” 

“Tut, tut!’ expostulated the young man; 
“don’t you get worrying me with your beastly 
detectives! I won’t stand it—I warm you I 
won’t! And now—er, if you will excuse me, 
Mrs. Downing, I have some—er—letters to 
write.” 

Aunt Letitia excused him with an expression 
of offended majesty most unnerving to behold. 


The Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing sipped her 
early-morning cup of tea slowly. She was in 
a reflective mood. Therefore she was danger- 
os. Being thwarted the night before in her 
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quest after information by a youth whom she 
had always despised for his seeming asininity, 
had roused her to a pitch of determination that 
even she had rarely experienced before. 

Aunt Letitia did not sce herself as an inter- 
fering busybody who became a nuisance to 
everybody in whose affairs she was interested. 
She regarded herself serenely as a sort of minor 
Providence destined to help lesser minds along 
the rough road of life. Thus for years she had 
endeavoured to manage her sister’s boy, Basil 
Hylton—to help him, she put it herself; to 
“dominate” him, anyone else might have 
expressed it. Quite naturally enough, Hylton 
had kicked. 

It was only right and fitting, she had decided, 
that a young man as well blessed with the 
world’s goods as Basil Hylton should marry 
advantageously—that was to say, he should 
join his large income to a much larger income 
if it were possible. 

From the moment Aunt Letitia had met 
Angela Vandeleur, and received incontestable 
proof that she was rich, she had decided that 
“her boy”, as she styled Basil Hylton, should 
marry this scion of the Chicago millionocracy. 
The girl was presentable, had passable manners, 
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affected a style of dress and bearing which 
deceived many people into thinking she must 
be a celebrity—apart from her wealth—and, 
from the commencement, betrayed to the shrewd 
eyes of the matchmaker that she was quite 
ready to accept Basil Hylton should he say the 
necessary words. 

But, to the chagrin of his aunt, Basil Hylton 
had shown that he was not at all keen on utter- 
ing the words. He had treated Angela Vandeleur 
with the same scrupulous courtesy he always 
evinced towards women: he had taken her 
to dances and theatres occasionally when the 
manceuvring of Aunt Letitia had left him no 
escape. He had even started a mild—a very 
mild—flirtation with the girl one evening— 
but beyond that he had steadfastly refused to 
g0. 
The fact was that he had no more real affec- 
tion for the millionairess than he had for a 
dozen or so other girls to whom he had occa- 
sionally acted as escort to ball or play; and he 
had told his aunt so. 

“Oh, let’s talk about something else, Aunt !” 
he had always replied whenever the subject was 
introduced. 

Mid-Victorian in many ways the Hon. Mrs. 
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Letitia Downing might be, but she was any- 
thing but a fool for all that. From the moment 
she had received the letter from her nephew 
hinting that he intended going abroad for a 
few months, she had suspected that Basil Hylton, 
rather than sustain the struggle which was being 
waged between them, was seeking refuge in 
flight. 

Somehow or other—she could not have said 
exactly why—the news she read in the papers 
that Basil Hylton had sailed for America didn’t 
ring quite true to her; and consequently, when 
the sensational report came through from the 
States that the man supposed to be Hylton was 
found to be a masquerader, she was not so 
surprised as many expected her to be. 

She communed with herself. 

“He has been away several weeks now. I 
am afraid there must be a girl in the affair,” she 
said. 

It was this fear which had roused her to such 
desperate action as leaving London and pene- 
trating into such a barbarous northern fastness 
as Merrywood. To her credit, let it be said, 
she saw her nephew a lamb among wolves; 
he must have got into the hands of some design- 
ing ‘“‘hussy”” who would marry him before she 
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(his Aunt Letitia) could arrive to save him. He 
would lose his money—and he would lose 
Angela Vandeleur, who, of course, he must 
marry. It would be a perfect match for him. 

Once a determined woman—and the Hon. 
Letitia Downing was one of the most deter- 
mined women of a very determined age—makes 
up her mind in a thing, she requires consider- 
able shifting. Alarmed at the news which she 
had received from the head of the detective 
agency she had employed, Mrs. Downing had 
endeavoured to conciliate the girl she wished 
to see as her future niece-in-law by uttering a 
mild falsehood. 

Better—far better—for Angela Vandeleur to 
think that Basil Hylton’s strange conduct was 
due to a mythical mishap in the latter’s brain 
than that the dreadful truth which she (Aunt 
Letitia) imagined should be broken to her. All, 
indeed, would be lost then—and the egregious 
Hugh Crosdale would find no bar to annexing 
the Chicago millions. 

Every one of these thoughts raced through 
Aunt Letitia’s mind as she sipped that early- 
moming cup of tea. Of one thing she felt 
positive: the report from the detective agency 
was true—Basil Hylton was in Merrywood; 
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the presence of that wretched Rossiter and the 
latter’s stupid evasions proved it. 

Well, that fact established, the rest was 
merely a matter of time. 

With determined mien Aunt Letitia removed 
her boudoir cap. 


The Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing was not 
the only person concerned in this chronicle 
who had uttered recent white lies. Reggie 
Rossiter, it will be remembered, had _ stated 
that the reason he was in Merrywood was 
because he had business to transact. This, in 
a measure—a very smal] measure—was true, 
but his real purpose in being in the town that 
night was because he intended going on the next 
morning to see the Semi-Final between Girnsley 
Town and Merrywood Albion at Deep Park. 

He caught the earliest possible train, and 
arrived so early at the hotel which the Merry- 
wood players had made their headquarters that 
he caught the team still at the breakfast-table. 

John Crosby, who had been prepared to see 
him at the match, but scarcely before, rose 
directly the waiter showed the agitated Reggie 
into the room. 
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“What’s the matter, old son?” he asked. 
“Why, you haven’t washed yourself pro- 
perly !” 

“Hadn’t time!” gasped Rossiter; “had to 
get up at five o’clock to catch the beastly train | 
Look here, my lad, you have had your break- 
fast, I hope ?” 

“Yes; why ?” 

‘Because I’m going to make your blood 
curdle, and that’s a rotten thing to do before a 
chap’s had his breakfast. Button your ears 
back, old bean—Aunty’s arrived !” 

“So that blighter on Hampton Station plat- 
form was a detective,” said the centre-forward 
reflectively. 

“Of course,” supplemented the other, and 
then, shivering slightly at the recollection, “you 
know I wired you, saying I was coming up to 
Deep Park to see the Semi-Final? Well, I 
hopped off at Merrywood, thinking you would 
be in town. By the time I had discovered that 
you weren’t, dinner was ready, and I was jolly 
peckish after the train, I can tell you. But the 
hunger-lust didn’t last long; I was just wading 
through the jolly old tomato soup when I felt 
myself going suddenly cold. I hadn’t the 
slightest idea what it could be until I looked 
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up, and then—lordy!—I found it was your 
aunt !”’ 

“Aunt Letitia?” gasped Crosby in his turn. 

“Aunt Letitia—in the flesh: very much in 
the flesh. It was the fluttering dove and the 
deadly snake—no disrespect, old son—stunt 
all over again. While I was fairly oozing terror 
and struggling to come up for the third time, 
before all was lost, Auntie rose from her table, 
waved aside the waiter johnny who—good 
faithful servant !—was holding the brandy (or 
was it the vinegar ?) under my nose, sat down 
Opposite me, and said in that shrivelling voice 
of hers: ‘Where—is—my—nephew ?’ Can you 
picture the pleasant little scene ?”’ 

“T think I can,” replied Crosby. “But I say, 
Reggie, this is deuced awkward. What can 
she want in Merrywood °” 

“She wants you, old scout! Don’t make 
any mistake about that! Directly she got the 
word from the detective blighters that you 
were roaming at large round the stately plea- 
sances of Merrywood town, she packed and 
caught the first train—she told me so herself | 
If you don’t make yourself scarce she’ll take 
you back to town forcibly. From the language 
she used she seems to think that you can’t be 
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quite O.K. in the top-story, and by the gleam 
in her eye I shouldn’t be surprised if she didn’t 
try to get you certified as being a loony !” 

“Ass! But I wasn’t thinking of myself.” 

This was true. From the moment he had 
heard the news that his interfering busybody 
of an aunt, that female dragon, had arrived in 
Merrywood, the footballer’s thoughts had been 
on Rosie Castle. He knew what the Hon. Mrs. 
Letitia Downing would instinctively think; 
he knew that she would not rest until she had 
found out what was the attraction which was 
keeping him in Merrywood; he knew that, 
being a woman—and such a woman !— 
she would suspect that the cause of the attrac- 
tion was a girl. He knew also that in her 
heavy-footed manner his aunt would try to 
interfere. 

His blood boiled at the very thought of his 
aunt forcing herself upon his private affairs in 
this way. What did she mean by it? He had 
a right to live his own life, he supposed. It 
was all through that girl Angela Vandeleur. 
Well, when he saw his aunt he would make it 
definitely clear, once and for all, that if she 
relied upon his marrying her, the Chicago 
millionairess would go to her grave a spinster. 
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In moments of alarm a man gets down to 
base-rock ; he thinks of the things nearest his 
soul. Crosby thought now of the girl he loved, 
and whom he had determined to make his wife. 
Rosie Castle had always been a true comrade 
to him, a merry companion, a real friend—but 
would she marry him? He scarcely dared to 
hope that she would, especially after the decep- 
tion he had played off on her; and when this 
gloomy thought came, he had kept postponing 
the fateful moment to try his luck. 

That was in the past. Now that danger 
threatened his love for the girl—for the presence 
in Merrywood of his remorseless aunt repre- 
sented very real danger, he knew—his feelings 
changed. He was going to take the risk; he 
could laugh at the bogy which Reggic Rossiter’s 
news had raised. But his aunt must be kept 
away until then. 

His spirits rose when he remembered that 
the train on which Rosie was to travel left 
Merrywood at 11.15 that morning. His aunt 
had only arrived in the town the night before, 
it seemed; she could do little in so short a 
time. He would meet the train from Merrywood, 
tell Rosie he had loved her from the first moment 
he had seen her, and that he wanted to marry 
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her on the return journey—they would slip 
away from the crowd, and have a first-class 
catriage to themselves, he quickly decided— 
and would leave the Hon. Mrs. Downing 
nothing but to give them her congratulations. 

soothed by these reflections, he laughed, 
slapping Reggie Rossiter on the back. 

The latter looked aggrieved. 

“It’s not so funny,” he said; “at least, I 
haven’t felt any very boisterous amusement 
yet. As a matter of fact, your precious Aunt 
Letitia made me miss my breakfast this morning.” 

““My dear old chap,” cried Crosby, still under 
the influence of his new elation, “why didn’t 
you tell me? Here, sit down.” 

The centre-forward spent the rest of the 
morming in a state of feverish expectancy. He 
gave only abstracted replies to Rossiter’s remarks, 
and kept glancing at his watch. 

“I’m going to tell Miss Castle the whole truth 
this morning, so that you must come along,” 
he said to Rossiter when it was time to leave 
for the station. 

“Good lad! It’s the only way—the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothin’ but the truth.” 

The train bearing hundreds of perfervid 
supporters of Merrywood Albion steamed into 
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the station and disgorged its human load upon 
the platform. 

“You go one way and I'll go the other,” 
Crosby said to his companion; ‘“‘we can’t miss 
her then.” 

But diligent search only disclosed one dis- 
concerting fact: Rosie Castle had not travelled 
in the train. 

“She'll come by a later one,” said Rossiter, 
trying to make his tone seem casual; after all, 
you could hardly expect a girl like Miss Castle 
to travel in a train with hundreds of shrieking 
maniacs. Or perhaps she’ll run over by car.” 

““Yes—perhaps,” replied Crosby gloomily. 
In his heart he feared that something had gone 
seriously amiss. Perhaps she had been taken 
suddenly i]. He dared not allow himself to 
dwell upon this contingency. 

Arrived back at the hotel for the light foot- 
ballers’ lunch which had been provided, Crosby 
said to Alec Bown: 

“Alec, find out what has happened to Miss 
Castle. She was to have been on the 11.15 
from Merrywood but wasn’t in the train. Ask 
her father—he should know.” 

But William Castle had no reassuring infor- 
mation on the subject. His daughter had 
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certainly arranged to travel on the 11.15 from 
Merrywood and, having received no message 
from her, he concluded she had lost that train, 
but would come by another one. 

Yet when the match started before sixty 
thousand spectators, John Crosby, the hope 
and “‘star” of his team, and the player four out 
of every five among the spectators had come 
specially to see, stepped on to the field, sick 
with the knowledge that Rosie Castle was still 
unaccountably absent. 


So much is expected of a football “star” ; no 
allowance is made by the non-thinking crowd 
for his own private feelings. They have come 
to be entertained, and if they do not see the 
man with the reputation perform wonders, 
they feel that they have somehow been cheated. 

For the first time since he had been a player 
in first-class football John Crosby, the cele- 
brated centre-forward of Merrywood Albion, 
and the most-talked-of player in the country, 
was jeered at that afternoon. 

He could do nothing right. He miskicked, 
failed to trap the ball, stood apparently bemused 
when he should have led dashing raids. 

The end of his follies came when, still bemused, 
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it seemed, he made no attempt to avoid an 
exceptionally heavy charge and went down in 
a heap. 

Ambulance men came running from the touch- 
line at the urgent signalling of the referee, made 
a hurried examination, and then told the per- 
plexed Merrywood Albion trainer that they 
thought it best the centre-forward should be 
conveyed to the dressing-room. Accordingly 
the almost unconscious Crosby was hoisted on 
to the shoulders of the men in uniform and 
carried off the field. 

“What's the matter, Alec ?’? he asked Bown 
after a while. The manager had sadly followed 
in the wake of the small procession from the 
field. 

“Bruised ribs,’ snapped Alec; “‘why didn’t 
you get out of that fellow’s way ? You must 
have seen him coming.” 

“No, I didn’t, Alec.” Crosby spoke con- 
tritely. His injury had recalled him to himself. 
He realized now that he had been so obsessed 
with thinking of Rosie Castle that he had 
behaved like a fool on the field. 

He tried to rise to his feet, and involuntarily 
groaned with the pain the effort caused him. 

“Lie down!” gruffly commanded a voice. 
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This was the club doctor, against whose decree 
in the ordinary way there could be no appeal. 

But this was not the ordinary occasion. John 
Crosby had no liking for melodramatics of any 
description, but his conscience stabbed him 
keenly. 

“There'll be no more football for you to-day, 
my lad,” replied the medical man. “Your 
ribs on the right side are very badly bruised— 
you'd be in pain even standing up—and if you 
were charged heavily again I wouldn’t care to 
answer for the consequences. No, it’s bad luck 
for you and the club, Crosby, but you’ll have 
to stay in the dressing-room.” 

Someone groaned. Crosby saw it was Alec 
Bown, and his conscience stabbed him like a 
sword again. 

“Put a bandage round me if you like, doctor,” 
he said, “but I’m going out if I can walk. I 
can hobble about on the wing, anyway. I don’t 
want to defy your authority, doctor—but this 
is the Semi-Final of the English Cup. I ought 
to have remembered that before, I know—if 
I had I shouldn’t have got this,” and he pointed 
to his bruised side; “but it would be awful 
for me to have to stay in this dressing-room 
for the rest of the game. As I say, I can hobble 
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about at outside-right. Quick, doctor, get 
that bandage on !” 

“What about it, doctor?’ Bown had asked 
the question eagerly. 

“I ought not to permit it,” replied the club’s 
medical adviser, ‘““‘but—’ He commenced to 


fumble in his bag. 


Only a mild cheer greeted the injured player 
when he returned to the field. The crowd 
admired his pluck in coming back, but they 
could not forget their bitter disappointment at 
the very poor game he had played before he 
had been hurt, considering his great reputation. 
They watched him go to outside-right, with 
the feeling that his presence could not possibly 
make much difference to the result of the 
game. 

But therein they were wrong; even though 
Crosby was palpably a cripple—for when he 
ran he put his hand up to his right side—his 
presence had a wonderful effect upon the team. 
Disjointed and disorganized as it was, the 
Albion forward line threatened to swamp the 
Opposing defence. So furiously, indeed, did 
Hartigan and Ferks play, that the Girnsley 
Town backs became desperate in their attempts 
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to clear their lines, kicking into touch directly 
danger threatened. 

Both goals up to this time had had marvellous 
escapes, with the Merrywood citadel the more 
fortunate. But when Crosby returned the tide 
changed, and what luck there was in the game 
certainly fell to the share of Girnsley. If the 
Town goalkeeper and backs had each placed 
a horseshoe inside their jerseys they could scarcely 
have been more fortunate in keeping their 
citadel intact. 

Yet half-time arrived with the score o—o. 

Inside the dressing-room to which Crosby 
had limped, pain-racked with every step he 
took, Hartigan quietly touched his arm. 

““You’ve got me many a goal this season, 
John,” he said earnestly. “I’m going to break 
a leg or my neck if I don’t score one for myself 
the next half.” 

Crosby smiled in spite of his pain. He was 
genuinely touched. 

Five minutes from time, the state of affairs 
still being o—o, the referee signalled a free kick 
for Merrywood. The Albion right-half, in his 
excitement, forgot that Crosby was practically 
a passenger, and glided the sphere along the 
ground to him because he was unmarked. 
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Crosby, torn with pain, managed to get the 
ball round to his right foot. Then, although 
the effort caused him excruciating agony, he 
swung the leather into the centre. 

A human hurricane, long Tom Hartigan, 
rushed to meet it. His lunging right foot 
smote the ball with a thud that could be heard 
all over the ground. 

The sphere became a brown thunderbolt. 
No human hands could have stopped it. It 
flashed three inches under the bar, and set the 
meshes of the net at the back of the Gimsley 
goalkeeper quivering. 

John Crosby remained on his feet long enough 
to sec that wonderful goal scored, and then the 
mists caused by his pain became too much, and, 
before any of his comrades could reach him, 
he fell to the churned turf in a dead faint. 

Hartigan had registered the vital point, but 
it had been Crosby who supplied the oppor- 
tunity | 
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SHATTERING NEWS 


N the meantime, back at Merrywood, the 
Hon. Mrs. Downing had not been idle. By 
means peculiar to herself she had elicited, whilst 
at breakfast, a great deal of the current news of 
the town. The waiter, being a red-hot supporter 
of Merrywood Albion, was glad to “talk foot- 
ball”—and especially about John Crosby—even 
to such a surprising devotee of the sport as this 
highly dignified guest. 

The Hon. Mrs. Downing smiled when she 
rose from her meal. Already she had engaged 
a taxi-cab to be ready, and into this she stepped 
after giving an address. 


Preparing for her journey to Deep Park to 
see the Semi-Final that afternoon between 
Girnsley and Merrywood Albion, Rosie Castle 
saw from her bedroom window a taxi-cab draw 
up outside the house, and a lady, whose majestic 
presence was positively awe-inspiring, descend. 
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“Poor soul !” murmured Rosie sympathetically, 
“how dreadful it must be to be so stout! Why 
. she is coming in! And father is away !” 
Three minutes later Florence, the maid, 
appeared at the door of the bedroom. She had 
been disturbed out of her usual passivity. 

“Swept in as though I was dirt, Miss,’ she 
complained to the listening Rosie, “an’ says: 
‘Give this card to Miss Castle at once, if you 
please |’ ” 

Rosie took the large visiting-card and read 
the inscription slowly: “The Honourable Mrs. 
Letitia Downing.” 

“There must be some mistake, Florence; 
I don’t know the lady.”’ 

The servant gave a short, sharp, nervous 
laugh. 

“If she doesn’t know you yet, Miss, she wants 
to know you—she wants to see you, anyway.” 

“TPH go down,” said Rosie Castle. 

She descended, to find the small drawing-room 
almost completely filled (or so it seemed to her 
at first sight) by the majestic-looking woman 
she had seen alight from the taxi-cab. Her 
confusion was increased by watching the strange 
visitor put up a lorgnette through which she 
sutveyed the girl. 
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“Good morning! I am Miss Castle,” said 
Rosie. “You wished to see me ?” 

“May I ask if you have any sisters, Miss 
Castle °”’ inquired the visitor. 

““No—I have no sisters,” replied the girl. 

“One more question, if you don’t mind, Miss 
Castle, before I state the reason of my visit— 
are you the young lady who takes so much 
interest in the affairs of the local professional 
football club P”’ 

““My father is a director,” Rosie answered. 
“Everyone in Merrywood is interested in the 
Albion Club—and proud of it.” 

‘And of its players, I presume ?”’ went on the 
visitor. 

Rosie Castle flushed, looked at the card which 
she held in her hand, and faced the other 
resolutely. 

“Mrs. Downing, I have a train to catch; in 
fact, I was getting ready to leave the house when 
you called. JI presume you have some purpose 
in asking me these questions. I do not wish 
to be rude—but I should be glad if you would 
kindly state your business.” 

“I intend to do that without the least possible 
delay, Miss Castle, and I only asked the questions 
I did to avoid making any possible mistake. I 
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now believe you to be the young lady I came 
to see.” 

“Ves 2”? 

“On the chance of boring you—although I 
do not think you will be bored, Miss Castle— 
I must explain that I am the aunt of a young 
man who, some months back, suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared from the West End 
of London, where he was known to a large 
circle of friends. It was believed that he had 
gone to America, but that supposition was 
later proved to be quite wrong.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Downing, was this gentle- 
man’s name Mr. Basil Hylton ?” 

“It was.” The Hon. Mrs. Downing’s eye- 
brows lifted. , 

“I ask,’ replied Rosie Castle, answering the 
unspoken challenge of those raised eyebrows, 
“because I read something about a Mr. Basil 
Hylton in a newspaper.” 

The majestic creature to whom the remark 
was addressed, smiled. 

“T see,” she said. “Well, to continue my 
story. Being a young man of considerable, I 
might almost say great, wealth, the friends of 
Mr. Hylton became exceedingly anxious as to 
what had become of him. As his nearest living 
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relative, you may imagine my own feelings, Miss 
Castle.” 

She paused, noting that the girl’s face had 
gone very white. Rosie Castle was sitting 
with her clasped hands in her lap. She was 
looking into space. 

“I was so anxious that I was forced to do 
something from which, in any other circum- 
stances, I should have shrunk—I consulted a 
firm of private detectives. Through this means 
Mr. Hylton was traced to this town—to Merry- 
wood.” 

“Why should you tell me this, Mrs. Down- 
ing P’? suddenly asked her listener; ‘“‘what 
possible interest do you think it can be to me ?” 

Aunt Letitia knew then that her surmise had 
been correct, that her intuition had not been 
at fault. This girl was in love with Basil Hylton, 
and he, as likely as not, madly in love with her. 
Certainly she was pretty enough to tum any 
man’s head. 

“I tell you for this reason, Miss Castle: from 
the information which I was able to obtain from 
the detective agency I employed, and also from 
my own inquiries, I learn that Mr. Hylton has 
behaved in a most peculiar manner whilst in 
Merrywood. I understand—though it is difh- 
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cult to believe—that he has employed his time 
in playing football under an assumed name, or 
at least a name by which he is not known to the 
world, with a gang of common men who 
receive wages . 

“You will excuse my correcting you, madam,” 
interrupted the girl; ‘“‘the professionals who 
play football for the Merrywood Albion Club 
are far from being common men. And I object 
to the word ‘gang’. If you will permit me to 
say so, that remark shows your utter ignorance 
about the subject! My train leaves very 
shortly; I shall be obliged if you will come 
to your point. You did not call on me this 
moming, I presume, to discuss the social 
standing of professional footballers ?” 

This was carrying the warfare into the enemy’s 
camp with a vengeance. The Hon. Mrs. Down- 
ing bridled. 

“Very well! Without any more ado, Miss 
Castle, I will come to my point, as you call 1t. 
You are right in assuming that I did not under- 
take the fatiguing and unpleasant journey from 
London yesterday to discuss such an extra- 
ordinary subject as professional football and the 
men who play it. I came to safeguard the 
fortune of my nephew, who, like so many young 
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men of his age, is apt to fall an easy prey to a 
pretty face. Forgive me if I speak plainly.” 

Her cheeks and neck crimson, Rosie got up. 

“Mrs. Downing,” she said, “I should only 
be within my rights if I called the maid and 
asked you to leave this house at once after your 
grossly insulting remarks. Because, however, 
I have a perfectly clear conscience, and because 
I refuse to allow a woman of your mentality to 
frighten me, I will act in another fashion.” 

A-gasp with astonishment, her huge figure 
an obvious prey to the utmost consternation, 
the Hon. Mrs. Letitia Downing watched her 
unwilling hostess go to the door and lock it. 
Having placed the key in her pocket, Rosie 
Castle turned once mote. 

“Now, Mrs. Downing, I must ask you to be 
good enough to explain fully your offensive 
inference just now. No girl with any self-respect 
could possibly allow such a charge—for by the 
tone of your voice it was plain that you intended 
it to be a charge—to pass. Let me tell you, 
however, first, all I know about this affair.” 

Looking like an offended spirit, she resumed : 

“Last September I was motoring in the 
country just outside this town, when I acci- 
dentally knocked a young man down. Naturally, 
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I was sorry—and, to a certain extent, frightened. 
Naturally also, I think you will agree, I was 
anxious to do anything I reasonably could to 
help my victim. The young man told me he 
was out of work, was down to his last shilling, 
and that he would be very grateful if I could 
get him employment. 

“It happened that the professional football 
club, of which my father was chairman of 
directors, wanted a man to help keep the playing- 
pitch in condition. It was a poor job, I explained, 
but the young man, who told me his name was 
John Crosby, said he was very thankful, and 
that he would be only too pleased to take the 
position.” 

“*Basil |”? came in a wail from the listener. 

“Evidently this post, which was worth two 
pounds a week,’ went on the relentless voice 
of the narrator, “did not satisfy the young man 
for long. Presumably, he wanted more money, 
At all events, he soon disclosed the fact that 
he could play football. The club was desperately 
in need at the time of a centre-forward—for 
your information a centre-forward in a football 
team is a man who scores goals and wins matches 
—and Crosby was given a trial. He proved a 
success, and he has played ever since. Just one 
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moment,” the speaker continued, as contortions 
of her listener’s features seemed to indicate 
voluble comment. 

“From the first I believed there was something 
mildly mysterious about this Mr. Crosby,” 
Rosie Castle resumed; ‘“‘he didn’t ring quite 
true to me in some respects. In other words, 
after the first fortnight I came to the conclusion 
that he was not exactly what he had represented 
himself to me to be—namely, a gentleman out 
of work. Later on, these surmises of mine 
were substantiated. 

“But, madam,” and the slim, bewilderingly 
graceful figure was drawn up in outraged 
dignity, “for your comfort and ease of mind 
let me assure you that if Mr. John Crosby turns 
out to be your nephew, Mr. Basil Hylton (as I 
shouldn’t be surprised was the case), I have 
never actually known that he was Mr. Basil 
Hylton; and he has never once attempted to 
make love to me. During the months that 
he has been in Merrywood we have been 
nothing but friends and acquaintances—and 
only that through football. Your suggestion 
that Mr. Hylton has stayed on here because of 
me is, so far as I can tell, ludicrous—as is the 
notion that my ‘pretty face’, to use your own 
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expression, has been the attraction which has 
caused him to stay. And now, madam, [I trust 
you will apologize !”’ 

““Er—er—”’ came the stammered reply. 

“Will you apologize ?”? stormed the beautiful 
girl, stamping her foot in fresh fury before her. 
“I demand an apology, you—you monstrous 
creature |” 

Aunt Letitia gave a cry as though she had 
suddenly found a pin in her chair. This was 
the first time in her life that her bulk had been 
alluded to so publicly and in such a devastating 
term. 

“Apologize |”? stormed Rosie Castle again; 
and then, because she had reached the end of 
her endurance, and because, with all her spirit, 
she was just a sensitive girl whose inmost feel- 
ings had been cruelly outraged, she burst into 
tears. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Downing in a kinder 
tone, “I did not want to make you cry. I accept 
your word that my nephew has not made love 
to you, although it would not have been sur- 
prising to me had he done so. Considering, 
however, that he is practically engaged to a 
wealthy young lady, Miss Angela Vandeleur, 
who is worried by his recent strange behaviour, 
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when I heard that he was in Merrywood, I 
regarded it as my duty to make certain personal 
inquiries. Young men are so apt to make fools 
of themselves and to do rash things which they 
may afterwards regret. I felt it to be my duty, 
as I say, Miss Castle, to ascertain if my nephew 
had behaved indiscreetly, but 1 apologize for 
hurting your feelings.”’ 

The girl bit her lip to keep back a further 
sob. 

“Will you please go ?” she said. The later 
manner of the visitor was almost as unbearable 
as her first. 

Feeling that her victory was somehow incom- 
plete, the Hon. Mrs. Downing rose, extended 
a hand which Rosie Castle did not see, and left 
the house, filled with the uplifting sense of 
righteousness which doing what they consider 
to be their duty gives to persons of her type. 

Left Alone, Rosie allowed the pent-up tears 
to flow in real earnest. Her dream of happiness 
had been shattered. And she was sensible of 
the fact that she was humiliated, insulted, 
somehow soiled. 

After the ordeal through which she had just 
passed, she felt unable to meet the man she 
knew as John Crosby. Going to the Semi- 
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Final Cup-tie at Deep Patk was consequently 
out of the question. 


John Crosby spent the week-end following 
the Semi-Final victory over Girnsley in bed. 
He did not want to do so, but the Merrywood 
club doctor warned him that if he didn’t rest 
he was practically certain to miss the Cup Final. 

On the Monday morning he received a letter. 


My Dear BasIL, it ran, I cannot express 
what I felt myself when I heard that you 
were in this dreadful town. (Crosby saw 
then that the letter was addressed from the 
Saracen’s Head Hotel, Merrywood.) I beg 
and implore you, my dear boy, to return 
to your proper sphere. You have tried 
Angela very hard, but if you come back 
she will, I am convinced, forgive you. But 
there is no time to be lost. I leave for town 
to-day. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
Letit1A DOWNING. 


The footballer knew his nearest living relative 
well enough to realize that, whatever the pur- 
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pose of his aunt had been, she had successfully 
accomplished it. Two facts pointed to this: 
her leaving Merrywood and her going off 
without seeing him. 

The fear of what she had done caused the 
footballer to take pen and paper and write to 
Rosie, saying that he was at present in bed by 
order of the club’s medical man, but telling her 
that he hoped to be allowed out on the morrow 
(Tuesday), when he proposed to pay her a visit 
at three o’clock. 


“T am sorry you were injured. I could not 
get to the match myself.” 

The girl was ‘as aloof as a star. Crosby looked 
at her with burning eyes. 

“Rosie,” he said, obeying the hot impulse 
of his heart, “I love you—have done so since 
first I saw you. I have a confidence to make. 
I am not quite the fellow I pretended to be. My 
name is Basil Hylton. The stupid deception all 
started through a bet.” 

“A bet?” Rosie flushed, wondering what 
was coming. 

The young footballer at once entered upon 
a long explanation of the wager he had made— 
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said that to cover his tracks he let it be inferred 
that he had gone to America, but had really 
tramped through England, when he had met her. 
He confessed that it was his money which had 
saved the Albion’s ground, and finally he asked 
the girl to be his wife. 

But Rosie gave him a curt refusal. She felt 
chagrined to think that he had deceived her as 
to his identity, although this offence was palliated 
by his having been the means of rescuing the 
club from its financial position. 

“Have you seen a Mrs. Downing, my aunt P” 
he asked. 

“Yes. Don’t make it more difficult for both 
of us,”’ she replied; “‘please go.” 

He picked up his hat like a man bereft of his 
senses and left her. 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


HE Albion won the Final Tie at Wembley— 

the opposition being Worlebury—by four 
goals to nil. John Crosby “went mad” and 
scored the lot. 

A few days after the great game, a bomb- 
shell dropped in Merrywood. It was discovered 
that Samuel Lamson had been guilty of 
some particularly shady business; he fled 
the neighbourhood, never afterwards being 
seen. 

By some subtle means, it appeared, he had 
obtained a hold over William Castle, and the 
old man’s joy, when he heard that his enemy 
had departed, can be well imagined. 

But Crosby, although pleased at the news 
that Lamson had gone, was yet unhappy when 
he thought of the treatment he had received 
on his last visit to Rosie. 

He brooded for some time, but at last he 
decided to try his luck again. 

He made his way to the house of the being 
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he adored, sparing little thought for his Aunt 
Letitia or the precious Angela. 

When he was admitted to Rosie’s sitting-room, 
the beauty of the girl whose very nearness thrilled 
him, kept him tongue-tied for a while. There 
was so much to say, and yet he could not find a 
single word. 

At last he gathered courage, and once mote 
asked Rosie to marry him. 

Silence for a few moments, and then suddenly 
she spoke. 

“Do you know a Miss Angela Vandeleur ?” 
she asked. 

The words had cost her a great effort, for it 
seemed difficult to keep herself under control. 

“Angela Vandeleur!” he repeated sharply : 
Then; “You never told me what my aunt said 
to you that day. You wouldn’t——” 

“She informed me that you were practically 
engaged to Miss Angela Vandeleur—a young 
lady who had plenty of money !” 

Crosby squared his jaw. 

“Y’m sorry to say it about my nearest living 
relative, but my aunt told you a lie. I never 
had the slightest intention of ever becoming 
engaged to Miss Vandeleur. It was my aunt’s 
wish that I should, but s 
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“Well °” 

“Need you say that, Rosie ?” 

He held out his arms and she came to him. 

“Oh, my dear, what a fool I’ve been!” she 
murmured. 

““The dearest, sweetest, darlingest fool in all 
the world!” he replied, and kissed her. 


THE END 
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